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might,  we  believe,  add  to  this  list,  the  titles  of  several 
other  recent  publications  relating  to  that  fundamental 
article  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Influence. 
It  seems  to  have  been  felt,  that  this  had  been  a  point  too  little 
insisted  upon  of  late  years, — too  obscurely  held,  too  timidly 
adverted  to ;  or  when  brought  forward,  it  had  been  too  often 
dissociated  from  its  practical  purpose  and  its  bearings  upon 
Christian  duty.  We  cannot  therefore  but  applaud  the  design 
which  the  resp^tive  Authors  of  these  works  have  had  in  com¬ 
mon,  while  treating  the  general  subject  under  different  specific 
bearings  and  points  of  view.  We  are  glad  also  to  notice,  that 
the  first  two  on  our  list  are  from  the  pens  of  influential  and 
leading  individuals  in  two  of  our  Missionary  Societies,  and  that 
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the  immediate  design  of  their  respective  publications,  is  to 
illustrate  the  connexion  between  the  promise  of  the  Divine 
Agency  and  the  faithful  employment  of  the  Instrumentality 
which  is  the  instituted  means  of  accomplishing  the  Divine  will. 
Mr.  Douglas,  it  will  be  recollected,  in  his  delightful  vokinie  on 
the  Advancement  of  Society,  gave  a  pledge  v^ich  he  has  not 
yet  redeemed,  to  make  this  the  subject  oi  a  separate  treatise. 
We  hold  him  to  his  promise  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  we  rejoice 
that  Mr.  Orme  has  effectively  contributed  to  supply  his  lack  of 
service  in  this  respect,  by  a  judicious  and  able  exposition  of 
the  Scripture  doctrine,  accompanied  with  practical  strictures 
and  observations  highly  deserving  of  general  attention  under 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  times. 

The  first  two  discourses  in  Mr.  Orrae’s  volume  are  devoted 
to  an  elaborate  exposition  of  Matt.  xii.  31.  Besides  illustrating 
the  nature  of  the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  has 
been  his  design,  to  shew,  in  these  discourses,  the  admirable 
adaptation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  guilt  and  wretchedness  of  man; 
and  ^  in  this  point  of  view  ’,  he  remarks,  ^  they  are  more  inti- 

*  mately  connected  with  the  following  three,  than  the  subject 
<  might  seem  to  indicate.’  The  passage  in  question  contains 

*  an  announcement  made  by  the  Heavenly  Saviour,  at  once  worthy 
of  himself  and  of  his  mission  of  mercy,  calculated  to  disarm  his  fellest 

.  enemies  of  their  rage,  and  to  encourage  and  comfort  his  friends.  It 
is  scarcely  less  unlimited  than  the  freest  and  fullest  invitations  of 
that  Gospel  which  is  emphatically  good  tidings  to  all  people,  and 
from  the  enjoyment  of  whose  salvation,  no  son  or  daughter  of  our 
race  who  believes,  is  excluded.  Still,  I  am  aware  that  the  point 
which  presses,  is  this :  There  ^pears  to  be  a  limitation  to  the  for¬ 
giveness  which  the  Gospel  proiters ;  there  seems  an  exception  among 
those  to  whom  its  blessings  are  addressed.’  p.  4. 

What  is  that  limitation?  Some  have  told  us,  that  the  sin 
denounced  as  irremissible,  is  one  which  was  peculiar  to  the 
days  of  our  Lord’s  ministry, — which  no  one  is  now  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  falling  into,  or  can  commit;  while  others  would  re¬ 
solve  it  into  simple  impenitence,  depriving  it  of  all  specific 
character.  The  Authors  of  the  Sermons  which  stand  fourth 
on  our  list,  adopt  the  extensively  received  opinion,  that  the  sin 
had  actually  been  committed,  by  the  Pharisees,  and  ^  consisted 

*  in  wilfully  and  maliciously  ascribing  the  miracles  which  Christ 

*  wrought  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  the  agency  of 

*  the  devil.’  Although,  it  is  added,  *  none  now  can  stand  in 

*  precisely  the  same  situation  in  which  the  Pharisees  stood,  to 
‘  whom^lhe  text  was  addressed,  yet,  there  may  be  the  same 
‘  malignant  designs  against  Christ  indulged,  the  same  disposi- 

*  tion  to  slander  nis  character  entertained,  and  the  same  insults 
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‘  to  his  religion  offered,  in  ‘any  age  and  in  any  country  where 
‘  his  gospel  is  preached,  as  there  were  in  Judea.’  (p.  106.)  Mr. 
Orme’s  view  of  the  passage  is  different,  and  approaches  very 
nearly  to  that  taken  by  Whitby  and  Doddridge.  He  contends, 
that  the  sin  of  which  the  Pharisees  were  guilty,  was  ‘  blas- 
<  phemy  against  the  Son  of  Man  ’,  which,  though  inexpressibly 
criminal  and  detestable,  is  not  pronounced  unpardonable. 

*  There  was  a  provision  of  mercy  even  for  this  offence.’  The 
design  of  our  Lord  is  conceived  to  have  been,  not  to  accuse  the 
Pharisees  of  blaspheming  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  to  warn  them 
against  it 

‘  In  support  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  let  it  be  observed,  that 
DO  distinct  appearance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  took  place  on  the  occasion 
to  which  the  declaration  of  Christ  immediately  and  properly  refers. 
He  is  not  mentioned*  in  all  the  context.  He  was  not  invoked  by 
Jesus  when  he  wrought  the  miracle ;  it  was  not  performed  with  any 
specific  reference  to  his  agency ;  and  even  when  Jesus  speaks  in 
allusion  to  the  power  by  which  it  was  performed,  it  is  subsequently 

to  the  miracle  and  to  the  blasphemy  of  the  Pharisees . While  lie 

lived  here,  it  was  properly  the  dispensation  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  the 
earthly  ministry  of  the  heavenly  Saviour.  Hence,  offences  com¬ 
mitted  against  our  Lord  during  this  period  of  the  Divine  economy, 
were  not  regarded  in  the  same  light  in  which  the  same  offences  were 
afterwards  Viewed.  His  work  had  not  then  been  completed;  the 
full  revelation  of  his  character  and  designs  had  not  been  given ;  the 
completion'  of  the  evidence  establishing  his  high  and  uncompromising 
claims,  had  not  been  brought  forward.  Another  dispensation  of 
mercy  was  yet  to  take  place ;  another  exhibition  of  his  high  preten¬ 
sions  was  to  be  made ;  a  higher  species  of  evidence  than  casting  out 
devils,  was  yet  to  be  afforded.  Hence,  a  greater  degree  of  guilt 
might  yet  be  contracted ;  and  therefore,  while  blaspheming  the  Son 
of  Man  might  be  forgiven,  blaspheming  the  Holy  Spirit  should  not 
be  forgiven.*  p.  15 — 18. 

Mr.  Orme  further  argues  in  support  of  this  view,  that  ‘  to 

*  these  very  men^  many  of  whom  must  have  been  guilty  of  the 

*  crime  charged  on  them  by  our  Lord,  were  the  apostles  commis- 

*  sioned  to  make  the  first  overtures  of  pardon  and  favour.* 
This,  however,  we  cannot  admit  as  a  safe  statement.  The 
apostles  were,  indeed,  to  *  begin  at  Jerusalem’;  and  among^ 
the  three  thousand  converted  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  there 
were  doubtless  many  who  had  joined  in  the  awful  imprecation — 

*  His  blood  be  upon  us.’  But  that  there  wel*e  many  who  had 
been  guilty  of  ascribii^  our  Lord’s  miracles  to  Satanic  agency, 
we  cannot  suppose.  The  people  were  ‘‘  amazed  ”  at  the  mira¬ 
cles,  “  and  said.  Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David  ?  ”  And  it  was 
apparently  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  impression  that  these 
had  made  upon  the  minds  of  the  spectators,  that  the  Pharisees 
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and  the  scribes  from  Jerusalem  ”  had  recourse  to  the  despe¬ 
rate  expedient  of  calumniating,  not  Our  Lord’s  personal  cha¬ 
racter,  but  the  Divine  power  which  rested  upon  him,  and  by 
which  he  did  the  w'orks  to  which  he  appealed  as  the  witness  of 
the  Father  to  his  mission.  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Fa¬ 
ther,  believe  me  not  But  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me, 
believe  the  works.”  (John  x.  37« — See  also  ch.  iv.  36,  7.)  The 
Pharisees  attempted  to  set  aside  the  evidence  supplied  by  these 
works,  by  malignantly  referring  them  to  the  power  of  the  prince 
of  the  demons. .  This  was  attributing  to  Satan  the  very  acts  of 
God,  and  giving  to  another  the  glory  due  to  the  Divine  Being 
alone.  It  was,  in  other  words,  blaspheming  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  was  the  Author  of  the  works.  We  have  no  proof  that  the 
hardened  state  of  mind  from  which  alone  such  conduct  could 
emanate,  was  ever  followed  by  that  repentance  which  must 
precede  forgiveness.  The  awful  .warning  must,  we  conceive, 
have  been  intended  to  guard  the  people  at  large  against  being 
swayed  by  the  malignant  representations  ot  the  Pharisees, 
rather  than  to  warn  the  offenders  themselves.  While,  there¬ 
fore,  Our  Lord  condescends  to  expose  the  absurdity  of  the 
charge  brought  forward  by  his  calumniators,  he  points  out  the 
awful  nature  of  their  crime,  which  hath  never  forgiveness; 

because  they  said^  he  hath  an  unclean  spirit'^  (Mark  iii.  30.) 

This  sin,  and  the  state  of  mind  essentially  cpnnected  with  it, 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  very  different  from  the  offence  of 

*  contradicting  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  blasphe- 
‘  ming  his  last  and  crowning  dispensation  of  mercy’, — with 
which  Mr.  Orme  seems  to  identify  it.  For  those  Jews  who 
persisted  in  refusing  the  Gospel,  on  the  preaching  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  we  admit,  there  remained  no  rem^y ;  but  the  same  may 
be  said  now,  of  all  impenitent  persons.  Mr.  Orme  himself 
expressly  distinguishes  between  the  blasphemy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  rejection  of  the  Gospel.  ‘  Their  eternal  coh'se- 
‘  quences  he  remarks,  *  may  be  the  same ;  but  they  are  dif- 

*  ferent  offences  in  themselves.’  He  describes  the  former  as 

*  the  direct  and  open  reviling  of  the  Gospel,  from  malevolence 

*  against  its  Author  and  a  desire  to  obstruct  the  progress  of  hit 
‘  glory.’ 

‘  The  Divine  law  of  blasphemy  supposes  the  existence  of  malice 
towards  God,  and  that  this  feeling  is  displayed  in  the  language  of 
calumny  and  abuse,  or  in  conduct  corresponding  to  it.  It  implies, 
not  only  that  the  Holy  Ghost  in  his  dispensation  of  mercy  is  rejected, 
,  but  that  it  is  rejected,  knowing  something  of  its'  high  character  and 
claims,  and  that  it  is  rejected  from  hatred  of  its  moral  and  sublime 
design.  On  the  part  of  the  individual  to  whom  this  offence  is 
brought  home,  there  has  been  the  perpetration  of  violence  to  the 
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light  of  his  understanding  and  the  conviction  of  his  conscience ;  there 
has  been  a  deadly  hatred  to  Jesus  and  his  cause,  in  their  latest  mani¬ 
festations  of  power  and  mercy ;  and  the  employment  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  opprobrium  and  insult  respecting  Him  whom  the  Father 
hath  pronounced  blessed  for  ever.’  p.  30. 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Orme,  that  the  offence  involves 
some  degree  of  knowledge  and  conviction  of  the  truth.  Yet, 
must  not  every  unbeliever  be  considered  ns  doing  some  violence 
to  his  convictions?  The  case  of  St.  Paul  exhibits  ah  instance 
of  one  who  had  been  “  a  blasphemer,  a  persecutor,  and  a 
calumniator”,  to  whom  nevertheless  mercy  was  extended  as 
“a  pattern  of  the  Divine  long-suffering”,  because  he  acted 
thus,  ‘‘  ignorantly,  in  unbelief.”  No  one,  however,  could  dis¬ 
play  a  more  deadly  hatred  to  Jesus  and  his  cause,  than  he  did 
prior  to  his  conversion ;  and  but  for  his  own  declaration,  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  act  contrary 
to  the  light  of  his  understanding  in  the  cruelties  which  he  per¬ 
petrated.  But  the  sin  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost 
appears  to  us  to  consist  more  specifically,  in  reviling  His  mira^ 
cxdous  operations^  and  ascribing  them  to  the  powers  of  darkness. 
It  is  not  the  mere  resisting  of  evidence,  but  a  malignant  ani¬ 
mosity  against  the  Divine  operations,  amounting  to  a  personal 
resistance  against  God.  The  distinction  may  be  illustrated  by 
adverting  to  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  council  before  whom 
Peter  and  John  were  brought.  (Acts  iv.)  That  a  notable  mi¬ 
racle  had  been  done  by  the  Apostles,  they  admitted :  we  cannot, 
they  said,  deny  it.  They  resisted  the  evidence  which  it  sup¬ 
plied,  but  they  made  no  attempt  to  misrepresent  the  miracle,  or 
to  ascribe  it  to  imposture  or  Satanic  agency.  And  thus  we 
find  the  Apostles  appealing  to  them  in  a  way  which  would  have 
been  without  any  force  or  propriety,  had  they  addressed  per¬ 
sons  chargeable  with  blaspheming  the  Holy  Spirit — “  Whether 
it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto  you  more  than 
unto  God,  judge  ye.”  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  multi¬ 
tude  assembled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  there  were  some  who 
might  seem  to  have  approached  very  near  to  the  awful  and 
irremissible  crime ;  unless  we  suppose  that  it  was  through  mere 
ignorance  that  they  ‘‘  mocking  said.  These  men  are  full  of  new 
wine.”  We  are  inclined  also  to  consider  the  sin  of  Simon 
Magus  as  deriving  its  heinous  and  perilous  character  from  the 
contempt  which  his  request  cast  upon  the  Divine  operations. 
In  his  case,  indeed,  there  was  no  malignant  animosity  implied 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  there  was  therefore  a  possibility, 
that  the  thought  originating  in  the  wickedness  of  his  heart, 
might  be  forgiven,  although  it  indicated  a  mind  still  in  the 
bondage  of  iniquity.  The  thought  and  proposal  were,  how- 
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ever,  so  infinitely  derogatory  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  involved 
so  serious  an  imputation,  not  only  upon  the  Apostles,  but  upon 
God  himself,  that  they  drew  forth  from  St.  Peter  a  denuncia¬ 
tion  unparalleled  in  its  indignant  and  vehement  severity,  and 
evidently  conveying  the  idea,  that  the  offender  had,  by  so 
blasphemous  a  thought,  touched  on  the  verge  of  the  sin  which 
cannot  be  forgiven*. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  might  seem  to  follow,  that 
the  sin  could  be  committed  only  in  the  face  of  miraculous  evi¬ 
dence,  and  that  it  fnust  be  peculiar  to  Apostolic  times.  This 
would,  in  our  judgement,  be  an  erroneous  conclusion.  We 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  offence  into  which  the  enemies  of 
Christianity  ma}'  very  possibly  fall  in  the  pursuance  of  tlieir 
unholy  opposition.  It  is  not  unbelief,  but  it  may  be  the  awful 
issue  of  unbelief  in  its  last  stage  of  malignity.  For  what  is 
blasphemy?  It  is  a  wilful  defamation  of  the  Divine  operations. 
Miraculous  operations  of  a  certain  character  have  ceased;  but  are 
there  now  no  visible  operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  furnishing 
an  evidence  equally  strong  of  the  truth  and  Divine  authority 
of  the  Gospel,  which  it  is  possible  for  the  enemies  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  contumeliously  to  depreciate  and  deride,  in  a  spirit  akin 
to  that  which  actuated  the  Pharisees? — What  is  the  true  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  opposition  raised  against  the  voork  of  God  in  the 
conversion  of  the  heathen  ?  So  long  as  the  human  instrument¬ 
ality,  the  men  and  the  means  only,  are  the  subject  of  contempt, 
inisropresentatioh,  and  injurious  calumny,  far  be  it  from  us  to 
view  the  most  strenuous  opposers  of  Missionaries  and  Mission¬ 
ary  proceedings  as  chargeable  with  the  awful  crime  of  reviling 
God.  Political  alarms,  ecclesiastical  jealousies,  or  worldly  inte¬ 
rests  hmy  prompt  many  to  engage  in  this  unholy  warfare,  who 
little  think  that  they  are  fighting  against  God.  "Let  them  revile 
the  men  as  enthusiasts  and  fanatics ;  let  them  deprecate  their 
mischievous  zeal ;  let  them,  in  the  face  of  facts,  deny  their  suc¬ 
cess  and  ridicule  their  pretensions:  all  this  may  be  forgiven. 
But  let  these  enemies  of  the  cause  of  Christ  beware  how  they 
take  the  ultimate  step  of  imputing  the  results  which  they  are 
compelled  to  admit,  to  an  evil  origin.  That  a  notable  miracle 
has  been  wrought  in  our  own  day,  in  the  overthrow  of  idolatry 
in  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  is  manifest  to  all  who  visit  those 
regions  and  witness  the  surprising  change ;  and  they  cannot 
deny  it.  Whatever  be  thought  o4  the  doctrines  or  conduct  ot 


*  *  Simul  gravem  Deo facii  injuriamy  quod  ccelestem  hatfc  virlufem 
nihil  put  ay  it  ^  magicU  suis  differre. ,  .  • .  Acsi  (Petrus)  dixissetf^Digy 
nus  es  qui  perecs  cum  iua  pecunia^  qnando  tanta  contumelia  officii  Spi^ 
ntum  Dei.*  Calvin  in  (oco.  • 
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the  Missionaries,  the  work  is  not  theirs.  There  are  individuals 
who  regret  a  change  which  interferes  with  the  gratification  of 
their  licentiousness  or  with  their  gains;  and  there  are,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  some  “  despisers”  who  “  wonder  and  perish”,  dis¬ 
believing  the  work  which  is  taking  place  before  them.  But 
should  the  guilty  determination  to  frustrate  it,  prompt  any  of 
these  unhappy  scorners  wilfully  to  attribute  the  work  of  God  in 
the  hearts  of  these  once  savage  islanders,  to  an  evil  agency,  we 
cannot  but  fear  that  their  crime  would  be  strictly  parallel  to 
’that  of  the  Pharisees  who  said  of  Our  Lord,  “  He  hath  an  un¬ 
clean  spirit.” 

And  there  is  another  case  which  we  think  too  fearfully  ana¬ 
logous  to  that  of  the  Pharisees  to  be  passed  over.  We  allude 
to  the  conduct  of  that  class  of  theologians,  usually  termed 
Rationalists,  who,  while  believing  in  the  historical  existence  of 
Jesus  Christ,  (as  the  Jews  could  not  deny  his  actual  existence,) 
acknowledge  no  Divine  operation  of  any  kind  in  Christianity, 
ascribing  the  miracles  of  Our  Lord  to  ‘  benevolent  and  virtuous 

*  artifice.’*  Without  going  the  length  of  affirming  that  every 
supporter  of  that  system  is  chargeable  with  the  irremissible 
crime  of  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,— we  must  express 
our  conviction,  tha^  if  that  crime  may  be  committed  in  our  own 
day,  such  individuals  would  seem  to  be  more  in  danger  of  being 
involved  in  it,  than  any  other  class  of  offenders. 

*  With  these  views  of  the  subject,  we  are  unable  to  regard  the 
case  described  Heb.  vi.  and  x.  as  having  any  affinity  or  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  sin  in  question ;  and  we  are  happy  to  find  Mr. 
Orme  concurring  in  this  opinion.  We  must  transcribe  his 
brief  but  clear  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  latter  passage. 

*  It  is  clearly  of  apostates  that  the  Apostle  is  speaking  in  this,  as  in 
the  former  passage.  It  cannot  be  on  every  wilful  sin  that  he  pro¬ 
nounces  the  awful  denunciation  which  is  here  recorded ;  but  the 
wilful  desertion  of  the  truth  and  people  of  God,  the  forsaking  of  the 
public  assemblies  under  the  influence  of  the  fear  or  the  love  of  the 
world.  This  involved  the  abandonment  of  hope  in  the  last  and  now 
the  only  remaining  sacrifice  for  sin.  Judaism,  with  all  its  sacrifices, 
could  afford  no  remedy  to  such :  the  virtue  of  all  its  provisions  was  ex¬ 
tinguished  for  ever ;  the  blood  of  its  victims  might  now  be  shed  and 
applied  in  vain.  'For  the  despiser  of  the  Mosaic  law,  that  law  made 
no  'provision  of  mercy ;  because  it  provided  no  atonement  for  the 
men  who  renounced  it.  For  the  despiser  of  the  Gospel,  Christianity 
provides  no  remedy.  The  man  who  treads  under  foot  the  Son  of 
God,  who  treats  as  a  profane  thing  the  blood  of  the  covenant,  and 
who  insults  the  Spirit  of  God,  must  be  left  to  that  indignation  which 
shall  devour  all  its  adversaries. 

•  See  Eclectic  Rev.  N.S.  Vol.  xxviii.  pp.  2, 404. 
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^  Here,  again,  it  is  evident,  what  is  tlie  ground  of  the  sinner's  ex* 
elusion  of  mercy.  It  is  not  the  mere  enormity  of  his  oflcnce,  dread* 
fully  aggravated  as  it  is ;  but  his  final  impenitence,  and  his  deliberate 
rejection  of  the  glorious  remedy.  The  only  actidote  to  the  bane  of 
his  nature  is  refused ;  his  eye  is  closed  against,  not  the  feeble  ray, 
but  the  full  blaze  of  the  Divine  mercy ;  and  his  soul,  having  once 
professed  to  appreciate,  at  last  loathes  and  rankles  at  God's  unspeak¬ 
able  gift.*  pp.  43,  4. 

With  regard  to  the  other  passage  noticed  by  Mr.  Orme  as 
supposed  to  bear  upon  the  subject  (1  John  v.  l6, 17)>  we  agree 
with^him,  that  “the  sin  unto  death”  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  We  cannot  say,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  view  of  the  passage  which  he 
has  adopted. 

^  I  think,  the  Apostle  John  is  treating  of  those  temporal  visitations 
by  which,  in  the  apostolic  age,  professors  were  sometimes  severely 
punished  for  their  improper  conduct.  To  such  events,  Paul  refers  in 
nis  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  xi.  30).  It  did  not  follow  that 
all  the  individuals  who  were  thus  punished,  were  eternally  lost.  John 
does  not  forbid  praying  for  the  offender,  but  for  the  removal  of  the 
temporal  penalty  of  death.  It  might  be  the  will  of  God,  that  an  in¬ 
dividual  snould  die  as  the  punishment  of  his  offence,  while  his  spirit 
should  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the  Lord.'  p.  44. 

In  a  note,  Mr.  Orme  supports  this  ingenious  explanation  of 

a  confessedly  difficult  passage,  by  a  citation  from  a  scarce  work 

by  the  Rev.  Matthias  Maurice,  who  contends,  that  by  sin  unto 

death  is  meant  a  sin  unto  temporal  death.  A  similar  opinion 

is  adopted  by  Dr.  Boothroyd,  and  by  the  learned  Editor  of  Mr. 
n _ „i-  »T' _ _ _  _ _ 1 _ 


*  Spirit  as  the  Jews  did*,  with  *  aggravated  apostasy,  final  im- 

*  penitence,  and  unbelief*,  as  being  alike  ^  sin  unto  death*; 
thus  making  death,  in  one  part  of  the  passage,  imply  temporal, 
and  in  another,  eternal  death.  In  our  judgement,  Calvih*s  ex- 


He  understands  by  sin  unto  death,  that  apostasy  and  alienation 
from  God  which  leave  no  warrant  for  hope  in  asking  forgive-, 
ness  for  the  offender^.  The  Apostle  is  there  enforcing  the 


*  *  ^^ccata  vero  ad  mortem  esse  negate  non  modo  in  quibus  quolidie 
sancti  delinpiunt,  sed  etiam  si  quando  graviter  iram  Dei  ah  ipsis  pro~ 
vocari  contingat. ....  Est  peccatum  ad  mortem — cui  nuUa  spes  venue 
reliqua  est.  Sed  quariiur  quale  hoc  est.  Ex  contextu  colligi  potest ^ 
non  esse  partialem  (ut  vocant)  lapsum,  nec  prcecepti  unius  transgress 
sionem ;  sed  apostasiam,  qud  penitus  homines  h  Deo  sc  alicnant* 
Calvin  tn  loco. 
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duty  of  intercessory  prayer  on  behalf  of  our  Christian  brethren, 
and  he  asserts  its  efficacy  in  obtaining  the  remission  of  their 
offences  in  every  ordinary  case.  *  Vitam^  inquit^  pereunti  resti^ 

‘  tuety  qui  pro  eo  orabiiJ  He  shall  be  tl)e  instrument  of  restor¬ 
ing  him  to  spiritual  life,  of  saving  him  from  the  deadly  conse¬ 
quence  of  unforgiven  sin.  And  the  limitation  confirms  the 
rule.  The  sin  unto  death  is  when  the  wicked  one,  who  toucheth 
not  (approacheth  not)  the  child  of  God,  gains  possession  of  the 
apostate,  and  he  becomes  ^  reprobate.’  It  is  probable,  from 
the  Apostle’s  parting  caution  in  ver.  21,  that  a  lapse  into  idola* 
try  is  more  especially  referred  to.  A  similar  limitation  to  in¬ 
tercessory  prayer  in  the  case  of  aggravated  apostasy,  is  re¬ 
peatedly  given  in  Jer.  vii.  16;  xi.  14;  xiv.  11 ;  xv.  1.  And  a 
passage  still  more  to  the  purpose,  perhaps,  occurs  in  Gen.  xx. 
7.  “  He  shall  pray  for  thee,  and  thou  shalt  live.”  See  also 
Job  xlli.  8. 

To  conclude  then  ;  without  admitting  the  papal  dogma  re¬ 
specting  venial  and  mortal  sins,  ^because  all  sin  is  mortal  or 
deadly  in  its  tendency,)  we  must  believe,  that  there  are  certain 
degrees  or  stages  of  wilful  and  contumacious  impiety,  which 
forbid  all  hope  respecting  the  transgressor.  In  the  case  of  the 
Christian  apostate,  it  is  the  simple  impossibility  of  renewing 
him  to  repentance,  that  precludes  his  forgiveness:  the  evil  is 
desperate,  because  the  only  remedy  has  lost  its  efficacy.'  With 
regard  to  the  contumelious  unbeliever,  the  malignant  opposer 
of  the  truth,  the  impossibility  of  forgiveness  in  the  case  re¬ 
ferred  to,  seems  to  arise  more  directly  from  a  fixed  principle 
of  the  Divine  administration.  It  is  not  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
Great  Sacrifice  would  not  reach  to  the  vilest  offence,  but  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  individual’s  filling  up  the  measure 
of  his  iniquity,  and  becoming  a  vessel  of  wrath  ”  self-fitted 
for  destruction;  there  are,  apparently,  limits  which  Infinite 
Wisdom  places  to  the  exercise  of  Sovereign  Mercy.  With 
regard,  however,  to  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  no  one 
needs  fear  that  he  has  committed  it:  no  believer,  no  penitent 
can  so  have  sinned.  On  the  other  hand,  every  enemy  of  the 
Gospel  is  in  danger  of  committing  it,  not  through  inadvertency, 
but  through  the  natural  progress  of  unbelief*. 

Mr.  Orme’s  third  discourse  treats  of  *  the  nature  and  neces- 
^  sity  of  the  Spirit’s  influence  in  promoting  the  success  of  the 


*  On  this  momentous  subject,  Howe’s  Redeemer’s  Tears  over 
Lost  Souls  ”  contains  some  most  impressive  statements.  See  espe^ 
cially  Howe’s  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  38.  No  uninspired  work  is  more 
deserving  of  repeated  perusal  by  the  Christian  minister,  as  a  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  public  duties  of  his  office. 


f 
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*  Gospel/  This  is  an  admirable  discourse,  and  does  the  great¬ 
est  credit  to  the  Author’s  sound  judgement  as  a  theologian. 
The  text  is  1  Cor.  iii.  7 :  we  must  give  the  exordium. 

*  This  is  not  the  language  of  a  man  who  was  disposed  to  think  or 
speak  contemptuously  of  the  characters  or  labours  of  his  brethren 
in  the  Gospel.  The  mind  of  the  apostle  Paul  was  at  the  furthest 
possible  distance  from  this  impropriety.  For  all  his  fellow  Chris¬ 
tians,' and  especially  for  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  he  cherishc*. 
the  most  sacred  and  ardent  affection  ;  and  he  was  ever  more  disposed 
to  magnify  than  to  underrate  their  services.  If  he  speaks  of  the 
planter  as  nothing,  he  means  himself ;  if  he  speaks  of  the  waterer  as 
nothing,  he  intends  his  brother  Apollos,  whom  he  held  in  the  highest 
estimation.  When  he  describes  as  nothing,  both  themselves  and  all 
who  were  engaged  along  with  them,  in  the  interesting  work  of  plant¬ 
ing  and  nourishing  the  churches  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  his  design 
is,  not  to  degrade  the  workmen,* but  to  direct  his  own  attention,  and 
that  of  his  brethren,  to  the  God  who  giveth  the  increase,  rather  than 
to  the  instruments  by  which  that  increase  had  been  promoted.  He 
had  no  desire  to  withhold  the  praise  which  was  due  from  man ;  but 
his  supreme  desire  was  to  give  glory  to  God. 

*  Nor  must  we  consider  the  apostle's  language  as  an  apology  for 
idleness,  or  want  of  energy  in  the  service  of  Christ.  He  was  inca¬ 
pable  of  making  such  an  apology  for  himself,  nor  did  he  require  to  do 
so ;  and  he  was  equally  incapable  of  apologizing  for  the  sins  of  his 
brethren.  While  he  considered  himself  literally  as  nothings  he  la¬ 
boured  as  if  he  could  do  all.  While  he  firmly  believed  that  God 
alone  could  give  the  increase,  he  was  as  firmly  persuaded,  that  he 
should  not  **  labour  in  vain,  or  spend  his  strength  for  nought  and  in 
vain and  therefore,  to  adopt  his  own  impressive  and  Christian  de¬ 
claration,  he  **  laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all;  yet  not  he, 
but  the  grace  of  God  which  was  with  him."  Nor  was  the  apostle 
one  who  disregarded  the  employment  of  suitable  agency,  and  proper 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  Christian  objects.  It  was  not  with 
him  a  matter  of  indifference,  who  should  be  employed  in  the  service 
of  Christ.  He  knew  well,  that  there  is  a  fitness  in  the  instrument  for 
his  work,  and  that  though  God  may  sometimes  employ  instruments 
that  appear  to  us  to  be  unsuitable,  we  can  never  neglect  the  use  of 
suitable  means  without  suffering  from  it  ourselves,  or  indicting  injury 
on  others.  In  his  own  eyes,  and  as  it  regarded  the  exercise  of  any 
power  which  belonged  to  him,  he  was  nothing ;  yet  was  he  a  “  wise 
master  builder,"  qualified  by  God  for  his  work;  and  his  brother 
Apollos  was  eminently  fitted  from  above,  both  by  eloquence  and 
wisdom,  for  the  office  which  he  sustained. 

‘  The  design  of  the  text  is  obviously  to  fix  the  mind  on  God,  the 
infinite  source  of  all  good,  rather  than  on  the  creature,  who  is  but  the 
recipient  of  that  good,  or  the  feeble  instrument  of  conveying  it  to 
others.  Its  object  is  not  to  paralyse  human  exertion,  but  to  put  it 
in  its  proper  place,  and  to  give  it  a  right. direction.  It  is  intended 
not  to  weaken,  but  to  encourage  ;  not  to  depress,  but  to  excite ;  not 
to  relax,  but  to  brace  our  efforts  in  the  Christian  cause.  Nothing  i* 
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so  powerfully  calculated  to  produce  these  effects,  as  right  views  of 
the  work  of  the  Spirit.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  dependence  on  the 
blessing  of  God,  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  nature  and  necessity  of 
that  influence  which  is  required  in  order  to  success  in  every  Christian 
undertaking.*  p.  52 — 54. 

The  Author  proceeds  to  vindicate  the  harmony  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  with  the  other  parts  of  the  Christian  system,  by  shewing; 
1.  That  the  necessity  of  the  Spirit’s  influence  does  not  imply 
deficiency  or  imperfection  in  the  atonement  of  Christ ;  2.  Tnat 
this  influence  is  not  designed  to  supply  any  deficiencies  in  Di¬ 
vine  Revelation ;  3.  That  the  doctrine  does  not  imply  a  defi¬ 
ciency  in  man’s  natural  faculties ;  and  4.  That  the  necessity  of 
Divine  influence  does  not  arise  out  of  the  imperfections  which 
belong  to  the  ministry,  nor  is  it  intended  to  make  up  for  its 
deficiencies.  Its  necessity,  he  remarks, 

‘  arises  from  the  entire  depravity  of  human  nature,  which,  though  it 
leaves  man  in  possession  of  all  his  accountahleness,  indisposes  him  to 
attend  to  every  representation  on  the  subject  of  God’s  salvation, 
which  is  only  placed  before  him ;  nothing,  therefore,  but  a  direct 
operation  of  the  Spirit  on  his  mind,  can  produce  such  an  affinity  be¬ 
tween  that  mind  and  the  things  of  God,  as  that  profitable  and  perma¬ 
nent  benefits  shall  be  experienced.*  p.  73. 

In  this  passage,  Mr.  Orme  refers  to  the  necessity  of  tlie 
Spirit’s  influence  in  regeneration.  The  necessity  of  regene¬ 
ration  arises  from  the  depravity  of  human  nature ;  but,  although 
man  had  never  fallen,  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  would 
have  been  always  essential  to  his  moral  well-being.  The  cor¬ 
ruption  of  human  nature  has  produced  an  inaptitude  in  the 
mind  of  man  to  receive  and  yield  to  Divine  influence;  has  in¬ 
terrupted  the  free  course  of  the  Divine  communications  towards 
his  creatures.  The  end  of  regeneration  is  to  restore  the  soul 
to  that  spiritual  life  which  is  maintained  by  the  perpetual  in¬ 
haling  of  Divine  influence ;  to  replace  it  in  direct  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  fullness  of  Deity.  Sin  then  is  to  be  viewed  as 
obstructing  the  Spirit’s  influence,  rather  than  as  rendering  it 
necessary;  In  the  cases  of  all,  there  is  an  inaptitude  to  be 
overcome  in  reference  to  spiritual  objects ;  but  the  degree  of 
positive  obstruction  varies  with  tlie  character  of  the  individual. 
In  some,  the  process  of  regeneration  is  eflbcteil  by  education ; 
in  others,  it  is  strictly  conversion.  In  either  case,  the  instru¬ 
mental  cause  is  truth  known  and  believed ;  the  efficient  cause, 
the  Spirit  working  by  truth  upon  the  heart.  How  the  Holy 
Spirit  operates  on  the  mind  in  combination  with  the  instrument 
or  means  of  influence,  which  is  truth,  is  an  inquiry  of  much 
tlie  same  kind  as,  how  the  Creative  energy  of  God  acts  in  com- 


»■  ,  _  ■ 
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bination  with  chemical  and  mechanical  agencies  in  quickening 
the  germ  of  vegetable  life.  Dr.  Owen,  with  some  others,  con¬ 
tends,  that,  in  the  former  case,  there  is  not  only  a  morale  but  a 
physical  and  immediate  operation  of  the  Spirit, — ‘  a  positive 

*  energy*  exerted  upon  the  nature  of  the  agent.  It  is  not  very 
clear,  what  is  meant  by  the  distinction.  If  regeneration  be  a 
physical  operation,  or  the  result  of  one,  sanctification,  or  the 
impartation  of  any  Divine  influence,  must  also  be  by  ‘a  phjsi- 

*  cal  eflSciency  of  Divine  power.*  If  the  Divine  agency  be 
exerted  without  any  medium  in  the  one  case,  it  may  be  so  in 
another.  To  describe  regeneration  as  a  chemical  operation, 
would  hardly  seem  to  us  more  absurd,  than  to  speak  of  it  as  a 

f)hy8ical  process.  We  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Orme  in  the 
bllowing  judicious  remarks. 

*  When  we  decide  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Spirit’s  influence  in 
regeneration,  pronouncing  it  on  the  one  hand  physical,  or,  on  the 
other,  moral,  are  we  not  stepping  out  of  our  province,  and  pro¬ 
nouncing  an  opinion  upon  a  subject  in  which  we  are  incompetent  to 
form  a  correct  judgement?  1  question  whether  the  Spirit’s  opera¬ 
tion  corresponds  altogether  either  to  what  we  call  physical  or  moral. 
These  terms,  indeed,  express  all  the  ideas  we  have  of  such  opera¬ 
tions;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the  influence  can  be  of 
no  other  kind.  We  know  nothing  at  all  about  it,  but  from  the 
effects  we  either  witness  or  experience.  We  know,  when  the  con¬ 
version  of  a  sinner  takes  place,  that  God  has  been  operating,  and 
that  his  word  has  been  operating.  The  nature  of  the  influence  of 
the  word,  we  know ;  it  must  be  on  the  understanding,  and  on  the 
other  powers  of  the  mind  through  that  faculty.  But  the  nature  of 
God’s  direct  operation  we  know  not,  any  more  than  we  know  how 
life  is  first  communicated,  or  how  the  silent  operations  of  nature  are 
carried  on.  I  fear  the  metaphysical  speculations  of  the  American 
school  and  that  of  Dr.  Williams,  if  carried  into  the  pulpit,  are  not 
calculated  either  to  throw  much  light  on  these  mysterious  processes, 
or  to  render  any  essential  service  to  the  souls  of  men.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  employ  popular  language ;  and  however  we  may  discuss  cer¬ 
tain  subjects  in  private  or  in  writing,  if  we  refine  in  public  instruc¬ 
tion  more  than  the  inspired  writers  do,  we  shall  miss  our  aim.’ 

pp.  225,  6.- 

lu  the  subsequent  note,  Mr.  Orme  adverts  to  the  opposite 
opinions  of  different  divines  as  to  the  immediate  subject 
of  Divine  operation,-^whether  it  be  the  natural  or  the  moral 
powers,  the  will  or  the  understanding ;  and  he  asks  very  for¬ 
cibly  :  •  May  we  not  err  on  this  subject,  by  distinguishing  the 
•  faculties  of  the  soul  too  nicely  ?— We  speak  about  faculties 
•  and  powers  till  we  almost  forget  that  the  human  soul  is  one 
‘  thing.  We  divide  and  subdivide  it,  till  we  perplex  ourselves 
•  by  our  own  distinctions.*  But  Mr.  Orme  himself  refines  a 
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little  towards  the  close  of  this  note.  Finding  fault  with  an  as¬ 
sertion  of  Dr.  Wardlaw’s,  that  •  the  first  operation  of  the  Spirit 
‘  is  the  spiritual  illumination  of  the  understanding,  in  order  to 
‘  the  conversion  of  the  heart,’  he  adds : 

*  The  difficulty  seems  to  me  to  be  in  a  great  measure  removed,  by 
acknowledging  the  joint  and  harmonious  operation  of  two  causes  pro¬ 
ducing  one  effect :  the  Holy  Spirit  operating  directly  upon  the  heart, 
the  word  upon  the  understanding ;  the  one  removing  the  enmity,  the 
other  dispelling  the  ignprance ;  the  former  breaking  down  the  bar¬ 
rier  and  opening  the  channel,  the  latter  entering  and  filling  it  with 
all  holy  principles/  pp.  230,  1. 

Against  this  representation,  there  appear  to  us  to  lie  the 
strongest  objections.  In  the  first  place,  to  speak  of  the  instra* 
roent  and  the  efficient  agent  as  tvoo  causes,  is  to  make  the  in¬ 
strumental  cause  an  efficient  and  independent  one.  It  is  truef 
there  may  be  a  primary  and  a  secondary  cause,  the  one  acting 
in  subordination  to  the  other ;  but  here,  the  two  causes  are  re¬ 
presented  as  concurring  indeed,  but  still  diversely  operating  so 
as  to  produce  distinct  effects.  But  truth  is  not  an  agent. 
The  word  of  God,  as  Mr.  Orme  elsewhere  correctly  remarks, 
is  ^  the  Spirit’s  sword, — the  Spirit’s  hammer  and  the  Spirit’s 
<  fire,  by  which  it  breaks  and  consumes  ail  that  is  opposed  to 
‘its  own  nature.’  Can  the  sword  and  the  arm  that  wields  it  be 
considered  as  two  causes  ?  Or  can  the  sharpness  of  the  sword, 
the  strength  of  the  arm,  and  the  circumstances  which  give  di¬ 
rection  to  the  blow,  be  represented  as  agencies  severalty  con¬ 
curring  in  one  effect  ?  We  are  surprised  that,  after  entering 
his  caveat  against  metaphysical  subtleties,  a  writer  so  acute, 
clear-headed,  and  judicious  as  Mr.  Orme,  should,  in  making 
good  his  retreat,  have  caught  his  foot  in  the  snare. 

We  admit,  that  the  understanding  and  the  heart  (using  those 
words  in  their  popular  sense)  may  be  separately  operated  upon ; 
but,  in  either  case,  that  which  is  the  medium  of  moral  influence,, 
must  be  truth,  or  seeming  truth,  the  only  conceivable  m^ns  dT 
influencing  an  intelligent  agent.  Some  truths,  some  views  or 
considerations,  are  adapted  to  act  upon  the  conscience ;  while 
other  truths  tend  more  directly  to  operate  upon  the  affections; 
and  their  specific  effect,  therefore,  will  be  different  In  d)n- 
currence  with  truths  of  ,  the  former  description,  a  Divine  in¬ 
fluence  may  be  exerted  upon  the  conscience,  and  may  termi¬ 
nate  there ;  or,  by  truths  of  a  different  kind,  it  may  exert  itself 
upon  the  heart  But  the  conscience  and  the  understanding  are 
as  much  the  immediate  subject  of  Divine  operation,  as  is  the 
heart  And  to  attempt  to  fix  the  order  of  these  operations,  by. 
saying  that  the  spiritual  illumination  must  in  all  cases  precede 
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conversion,  or,  that  the  heart  must  first  be  renovated,  appears 
to  us  alike  unphilosophical  and  presumptuous.  The  Divine 
actions  are  not  to  be  thus  squared  by  our  metaphysical  notions 
of  order  and  sequence,  nor  can  they  be  brought  under  such  nice 
analysis.  They  are  not  only  inscrutable,  but  infinitely  free  and 
various.  In  different  individuals,  the  intellectual  process  of 
conversion  may  be — we  were  going  to  say  must  be — altogether 
different 

The  mind  of  man,  as  consisting  of  conscience  or  understand¬ 
ing,  and  will  or  affection,  is  governed  by  two  principles,  a  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  feeling  of  choice  or  repugnance.  The. 
depravity  of  his  nature  consists  less  in  the  perversion  of  the  intel¬ 
lectual  perceptions,  than  in  the  derangement  of  the  affections, 
which  no  longer  obey  the  original  law  impressed  upon  them,’ 
but  have  a  corrupt  bias,  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  con¬ 
science,  yet  dragging  as  it  were  the  understanding  after  them. 
Upon  an  intelligent  creature  thus  constituted  and  circumstanced, 
the  Holy  Spirit  puts  forth  his  new-creative ‘  energies.  In  the 
case  of  every  individual,  this  is  necessary,  because  Divine  in¬ 
fluence  would  have  been  essential  to  spiritual  life,  had  no  such 
fatal  derangement  taken  place.  But  the  degree  of  posrtive  ob¬ 
liquity  to  be  remedied,  of  obstruction  to  be  removed,  awfully 
varies.  To  deny  this,  would  be  to  deny  that  evil  habits  have 
any  tendency  to  pervert  the  understanding  or  to  harden  the 
heart 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  an  infant,  newly  born  into  this  world 
of  disordered  agency,  the  subject  of  powers  and  dispositions  yet 
latent,  but  which  in  their  development  are  sure  to  exhibit  the 
marks  of  that  corrupt  bias  which  is  its  sad  *  inheritance.  In 
this  early  stage,  we  are  compelled  to  recognize  a  diversity,  both' 
in  the  powers  of  the  mind  and  in  the  nature  and  disposition.  A 
specific  character  attaches  to  the  individual,  identified  with  his 
physical  constitution  and  temperament,  yet  having  an  import-' 
ant  influence  on  his  moral  being.  As  animals  have  their  dis¬ 
tinguishing  natures,  so  have  children  before  they  reach  the  age 
of  moral  intelligence.  Now,  even  in  this  state,  we  dare  not 
doubt  that  the  infant  may  be  the  subject  of  Divine  influence.' 
But,  as  the  subject  of  such  influence  is  not  an  intelligent  agent,* 
truth  or  light  cannot  be  the  medium  of  the  Divine  operation ; 
and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to  own,  that  the  disposition  or 
frame  of  the  mind,  or,  in  other  words,  the  good  or  bad  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  yet  undeveloped  moral  being,  may  be  changed  or 
modified  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Whether 
this  should  be  termed  a  physical  or  a  moral  operation,  we  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  decide.  We  will  not  even  venture  to 
affirm  that  such  a  change  does  in  any  case  take  place,  as  the  re-‘ 
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suit  of  an  immediate  interposition  of  the  Divine  Spirit;  much 
less  are  we  disposed  to  symbolize  with  those  who  hold  that  this 
regeneration  can  be  conveyed  by  an  outward  rite.  We  con* 
tent  ourselves  with  maintaining  the  possibility  of  such  a  change ; 
and  whether  it  be  necessary  in  those  who  die  in  infancy*  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  them  meet  for  entering  upon  a  higher  and  better 
stage  of  existence*  or  whether*  on  its  escape  from  a  body  of  sin* 
the  infant  spirit  leaves  behind  all  that  could  unfit  it  for  the  light 
and  love  of  heaven* — we  cannot  tell. 

If  then  the  disposition  of  an  infant  may  be  thus  immediately 
the  subject  of  Divine  operation*  it  cannot  be  denied  that*  in  the 
conversion  of  an  intelligent  agent*  the  qualities  of  his  nature* 
his  intellectual  powers  and  tendencies*  may  in  like  manner  un¬ 
dergo  a  sudden  and  mysterious  change.  Nay*  we  must  admit* 
that  in  the  instance  of  St.  Paul*  and  even  in  the  other  apostles* 
a  sudden  transformation  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  taken 
place.  This  change*  however*  must  discriminated  from 
what  is  usually  understood  by  conversion.  The  Apostles  were 
assuredly*  in  this  sense*  converted  before  the  day  of  Pentecost ; 
but  their  minds  then  underwent  a  miraculous  influence^  the 
effects  of  which  were  not  more  visible  in  their  speaking  lan¬ 
guages  till  then  unknown  to  them*  than  in  the  new  intellectual 
qualities*  the  wisdom*  and  courage*  and  boldness*  which  distin¬ 
guished  their  characters.  A  sudden  and  miraculous  change  of 
character  would  seem  almost  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  physical 
change  ;  but  that  such  a  change  uniformly  accompanies  repent¬ 
ance  and  faith*  and  is  necessary  to  salvation*  we  should  deem  a 
very  rash  and  unjustifiable  position.  It  is  certain*  that*  in  many 
individuals  of  whose  conversion  to  God  we  cannot  allow  our¬ 
selves  to  entertain  a  doubt*  the  natural  character  appears  un¬ 
changed*  and  all  the  evil  qualities  of  the  disposition*  although 
brought  under  the  control  and  regulation  of  religious  principles* 
still  remain. 

The  change  superinduced  upon  the  character  is*  generally 
speaking*  the  result  of  conversion*  rather  than  the  thing  itself ; 
which  consists*  according  to  the  best  definition  that  can  be 
given  of  it*  in  repentance  towards  God*  and  faith  in  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  In  these  acts  of  the  mind*  the  conscience  and 
the  affections  are  alike  and  simultaneously  involved ;  and  both 
are  operated  upon  by  the  same  medium*  by  the  same  truths* 
and  under  the  same  efiicient  influence.  If  the  enmity  of  the 
heart  is  removed*  it  is  by  truth  embraced  as  a  good ;  or*  in 
other  words*  by  a  view  of  the  Divine  goodness.  And  the  word 
of  God  is  as  much  the  medium  of  imparting  this  view  and 
awakening  this  sense  of  the  Divine  character*  as  it  is  the  in¬ 
strument  of  dispelling  the  ignorance  which  darkens  the  under* 
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standing*  and  convincing  the  conscience  of  sin.  As  the  dictates 
of  conscience  may  be  resisted*  so,  Divine  influence  upon  the 
conscience  may  be  resisted,  if  the  truth  which  is  the  medium  of 
that  influence  be  of  such  a  nature  as  tends  only  to  awaken  the 
conscience.  If  the  conscience  only  is  brought  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  word,  the  heart  will  remain  unchanged ;  not  because 
no  Divine  influence  has  concurred  with  the  word,  not  because 
the  word  is  adapted  to  act  only  upon  the  conscience,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  powerless, — but  because  tfie  most  correct  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  are  not  adapted  to  govern  the  depraved  affections. 
But  truths  afiecting  the  heart  cannot  be  received  by  virtue  of 
the  concurring  influence  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit,  without  a  corre¬ 
spondent  moral  effSset.  The  affections  and  the  will,  now  as¬ 
senting  to  the  understanding,  are  the  very  subject  of  such  in¬ 
fluence  ;  and  at  once  to  receive  and  to  resist  it,  is  impossible. 
To  believe  with  the  heart,  therefore,  is  conversion.  Truth  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  understanding,  is  the  instrumental  cause.  If  we 
would  inquire  further,  what  makes  it  take  effect, — what  elicits 
from  the  moral  agent  the  principle  of  spiritual  life  as  the  result 
of  the  truth  thus  coming  in  contact  with  his  affections, — we 
must  first  ascertain,  what  elicits  the  principle  of  vegetation  when 
the  seed  finds  a  congenial  soil,  or  what  gives  certain  medicines 
their  efficacy  when  they  operate  as  an  antidote  to  disease.  Such 
inquiries  are  worse  than  idle:  their  tendency  is  most  pernicious. 
The  mode  of  the  Divine  operations,  in  nature  as  in  the  moral 
world,  is  inscrutable ;  but  in  either  view,  the  fact  is  alike  cer¬ 
tain,  and  the  means  are  as  certainly  connected  with  the  results. 
We  cite  with  ^eat  pleasure  the  following  language  from  Mr. 
Orme’s  third  discourse,  which  is  entirely  disembarrassed  from 
the  metaphysical  questions  discussed  in  the  notes. 

•  While  this  all-important  change  is  invariably  ascribed  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  an  evidence  that  it  is  of  a  moral  nature,  and  that  it  has  to 
do  with  us  as  moral  and  accountable  beings,  the  word  of  God  is  con¬ 
stantly  combined  with  the  Spirit  in  this  process,  or  referred  to  as  the 
instrument  by  which  it  is  effected.  **  Of  his  own  will  begat  he  us 
with  the  word  of  truth,  that  we  should  be  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his 
creatures.”  “  Being  born  again^  not  of  corruptible  seed,  but  of  in¬ 
corruptible,  by  the  word  of  God,  which  liveth  and  abideth  for  ever.” 

But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name :  which  were 
born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  mw, 
but  of  God.”  These  passages  clearly  shew,  that  the  word  and  Spirit 
of  God  are  necessary  to  the  conversion  of  a  sinner ;  and  that  conver¬ 
sion,  when  it  takes  place,  is  the- effect,  not  of  their  separate,  But  of 
their  conjoined  influence.  The  operation  of  the  Spirit  without  the 
word,  would  produce  no  rational  or  explicable  effect :  the  operation 
of  the  word  without  tl^e  Spirit,  would  produce  no  radical  change  on 
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the  state  of  man’s  heart  towards  God,  and  consequently  leave  him 
as  guilty  and  polluted  as  ever.  The  one  is  the  revealed  remedy ; 
the  other  is  the  power  which  disposes  to  receive  it.  ’  pp.  77,  8. 

If  this  view  of  the  Divine  economy  in  the  operations  of 
Grace  be,  as  we  cannot  but  believe,  in  accordance  with  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  with  facts ;  if  the  Holy  Spirit  works  uniformly  by 
moral  means,  and  that  means  be  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ; 
the  apparent  failure  of  the  instrumental  cause,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  enjoy  the  opportunities  of  coming  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  presents  itself  as  an  awful  consideration. 
What  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  such  persons?  That  only  re¬ 
medy  which  is  the  vehicle  of  saving  influence,  has  hitherto  failed 
of  its  efficacy.  That  only  instrument  which  the  Divine  Spirit 
works  by,  has  not  accomplished  its  designed  end.  And  where¬ 
fore  ?  The  too  prevalent  notion  is,  that  it  has  not  yet  pleased 
God  to  put  forth  some  special  influence  to  render  it  effectual. 

‘  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,’  remarks  Mr.  Orme,  *  to  recommend 
to  persons  who  profess  to  be  seriously  desirous  of  salvation,  an  at¬ 
tendance  upon  the  means  of  grace,  encouraging  them  to  hone  that 
God's  time  to  visit  them  may  at  last  come.  And  it  is  well  known, 
that  persons  go  on  from  year  to  year,  dreaming  away  their  ex¬ 
istence,  under  a  mistaken  notion  that  they  are  waiting  till  God 
convert  them.’  p.  215. 

Such  a  representation,  it  is  observed,  can  tend  only  to  make 
the  Gospel  ‘  act  as  a  soporific  on  the  consciences  of  those  who 
hear  it.*  The  intention  of  God  is,  that  all  who  hear  the  Gospel, 
should  repent  and  believe  it  immediately.  The  only  proper 
*  use  of  the  means  *  is,  believing  to  salvation.  If  the  means 
are  not  immediately  effectual,  the  cause  lies  in  the  state  of  the 
subject  upon  which  the  Divine  remedy  is  intended  to  ope¬ 
rate.  An  obstruction  exists,  a  resistance  has  been  offered,  in 
which  lies  the  only  reason  why  the  Gospel  has  not  taken  effect. 

‘  Faith  comelh  by  hearing.*  But  then  it  is,  naturally,  the  im¬ 
mediate  result  of  hearing  what  is  at  once  true  and  welcome.  If 
men  do  not  believe  at  once^  there  is  a  constantly  lessening  pro¬ 
bability  of  their  ever  being  brought  to  believe ;  because,  for 
the  truth  to  have  an  effect  upon  their  hearts  which  it  has  not 
yet  had,  either  they  must  be  led  to  see  it  in  a  new  light,  or 
they  must  come  to  the  truth  in  a  new  disposition.  And  those 
new  views  and  that  new  disposition  must,  after  all,  be  pro¬ 
duced  bv  familiar  truths  heard  under  some  new  circumstances. 
The  apparent  possibility,  then,  of  their  being  saved,  who  have 
long  heard  the  Gospel  without  receiving  its  efficacious  influence, 
resolves  itself  into  this ;  that  they  may  be  placed  by  Divine 
Providence  in  different  circumstances,  by  affliction  or  some 
other  cause,  which  shall  predispose  them  to  attend  to  and  wel- 
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come  the  truth.  But  in  the  mean  time,  an  inaptitude  to  receive 
the  truth  is  growing  upon  them  ;  a  habit  of  indifference,  which 
involves  a  resistance  to  conviction,  and  an  opposition  to  that 
Divine  influence  by  which  alone  the  word  can  be  rendered 
effectual.  ^  ^ 

Incorrect  views  of  Divine  sovereignty  grafted  upon  the 
doctrine  of  Divine  Grace,  have,  as  Mr.  Orme  remarks,  ‘  a 
<  powerful  influence  on  men’s  feelings  and  habits,  in  regard  to 

*  their  own  salvation ;  and  by  consequence,  have  a  connexion 

*  with  the  attempts  which  are  made  for  the  salvation  of  others.* 

‘  If  sovereignty  be  viewed  as  arbitrary  determination,  having  little 
or  no  connexion  with  means,  then  the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that 
God  may  convert  a  man,  whether  he  attends  to  means  or  despises 
them.  Such  an  individual  naturally  becomes  hardened  and  careless. 
He  reasons  in  the  same  way  respecting  the  salvation  of  others,  and 
feels  himself  discharged  from  all  obligations  to  endeavour  its  promo¬ 
tion.  He  conceives  that  w^hat  God  wills,  he  must  accomplish,  whether 
men  do  their  duty  or  neglect  it ;  nay,  that  attempts  on  his  part  may 
actually  interfere  with  God’s  purposes. 

*  It  seems  an  unquestionable  truth,  that  there  cannot  be  any  real 
opposition  between  the  secret  and  the  revealed  purpose  of  God.  He 
cannot  require  his  creatures  to  do  any  thing  which  he  secretly 
wishes  them  not  to  do,  or  which  he  employs  secret  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent . If,  therefore,  God  has  commanded  us  to  repent  and 

believe,  no  reference  to  any  principle  of  a  secret  or  mysterious 
nature  in  the  Divine  administration,  can  or  ought  to  prevent  our 
complying  with  the  Divine  command.  If  he  has  commanded  us  to 
use  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  make  known  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,  his  secret  determination  respecting  nations  or  communi¬ 
ties  ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  carrying  into  effect  the 
injunction.’  pp.  270,  1. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  however,  although  the 
divinely  appointed  means  of  converting  the  w'orld  to  the  obe¬ 
dience  of  faith,  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  the  only  ni'eans  c)f  bring¬ 
ing  truth  to  operate  in  the  regeneration  of  the  heart.  ‘  What- 
‘  ever  may  be  said  for  the  niode  of  preaching  genefally  em- 
<  ployed  in  this  country,’  says  Mr.  Orme,  ‘  sermons,  in  the 

*  technical  sense  ol  the  word,  must  be  very  unsuitable,  itl  the  first 

*  Instance,  among  heathens.  Conversations  and  ^hort  and  ani- 

*  mated  statements  of  the  grand  facts  of  Christianity,  are  likely 
‘  to  produce  a  much  greater  effect.’  As  regards  the  uncon¬ 
verted  in  our  own  country,  the  case  would  seem  to  be  much 
the  same.  Preaching,  as  usually  conducted,  appears  far  better 
adapted  to  promote  the  edification  of  believers,  than  to  ope¬ 
rate^  as  the  means  of  conversion.  The  circumstances  of  a 
Christian  audience  may  serve  to  account  for  its  not  being  'more 
generally  eflective.  Die  truth  preached  does  not  come  as  tid- 
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ings  as  information,  but  as  familiar  and  admitted  doctrine.  It 
is  tidings,  only  to  the  ignorant;  information,  only  to  the  in¬ 
quiring.  But  the  unconversion  of  those  who  have  received  a 
degree  of  religious  training,  presents  towards  the  truth  the 
most  unfavourable  posture  of  character  imaginable, — that  which 
is  formed  by  the  habit  of  resisting  its  moral  influence.  How 
is  faith,  in  such  persons,  to  come  by  hearing?  Let  it  be  con¬ 
sidered,  whether  it  was  ever  the  design  of  God,  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Christian  parents  should  be  suffered  to  grow  up  into 
this  state  of  moral  inaptitude  to  receive  the  Divine  influence. 
They  have  received  (it  is  supposed)  in  early  life,  that  religious 
instruction  w  hich  is  the  means  of  regeneration ;  they  have  been 
taught  the  Holy  Scriptures  which  are  the  vehicle  of  Divine 
influence;  the  most  favourable  season  for  the  efficient  operation 
of  moral  influence,  the  time  when  the  Holy  Spirit  meets  with 
less  to  resist  his  operations,  and  to  grieve  his  holy  nature,  has 
been  suffered  to  pass.  Whether  this  has  been  owing  to  pa¬ 
rental  negligence,  or  to  juvenile  depravity,  or  to  both,  the 
result  must  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  unfavourable  and  at  va¬ 
riance  with  the  will  of  God.  And  instead  of  wondering  that 
cases  of  conversion  are  not  more  numerous  and  frequent,  in 
adults  who  have  grown  up  in  habits  of  carelessness  respecting 
admitted  truths,  the  miracle  is,  that  any  such  individuals  are 
converted. 

We  arc  too  apt  to  form  narrow  views  of  the  operation  of 
Divine  influence,  and  to  acknowledge  its  necessity  only  in  the 
conversion  of  the  unregenerate.  Mr.  Orme  remarks,  (and  we 
wish  that  he  had  descanted  upon  the  point  a  little  more  at 
large,)  that  it  is  equally  necessary  to  success  in  every  Christian 
labour ;  ^  whether  we  arc  seeking  to  train  u  family,  to  influence 
‘  a  neighbourhood,  to  tench  a  Sunday-school,  or  to  occupy  a 
^  pulpit.’  It  is  as  much  the  efficient  cause  in  educational  in¬ 
struction,  as  in  preaching  the  gospel.  In  a  word,  the  efficacy 
of  all  moral  instrumentality  is  to  be  referred  to  the  same  Di¬ 
vine  cause ;  and,  that  the  appointed  means  which  God  has  pro¬ 
mised  to  bless,  are  not  universally  efficacious,  results  from  no 
deficiency  of  power  or  mercy  on  His  part,  but  from  the  ob¬ 
structions  created  by  the  neglect,  unbelief,  and  perversity  of 
man,  and  the  incalculable  inaptitude  of  human  beings  to  yield 
to  any  spiritual  and  holy  influence. 

We  must  very  briefly  advert  to  the  remaining  two  Dis¬ 
courses  in  Mr.  Orme’s  volume,  which  treat  of  ‘  the  connexion 
‘  of  Spiritual  Influence  with  the  use  of  divinely  appointed 
‘  means.’  Taking  for  his  text  the  prophetic  declaration  in 
Mai.  iii.  10,  Mr.  Orme  endeavours  to  shew,  that  ‘  there  is  a 
‘  law  or  principle  according  to  which  this  influence  is  invari- 
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‘  ably  dispensed’;  that,  where  failure  takes  place,  the  cause  of 
failure  is  in  us ;  and  that  success  will  always  be  in  full  propor¬ 
tion  to  our  measures  and  to  our  faith.  He  then  proceeds  to 
point  out  what  are  the  pre-requisites,  as  regards  the  means  and 
instrumentality  employed,  in  order  to  the  lull  enjoyment  of  the 
Divine  blessing  and  influence ;  and  to  insist  upon  the  necessity 
and  efficacy  of  prayer.  Prayer,  it  is  well  remarked,  is  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  that  principle  which  is  the  established  medium  of  all 
heavenly  communication, — the  principle  of  faith.  It  is  truly 
and  strictly  a  means,  an  ‘  instrument  of  power  with  God*;  it 
being  a  fixed  law  of  the  Divine  operations,  that  what  He 
bestows,  is  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  faith.  And  that  ihii 
means  should  be  a  link  between  the  event  and  the  First  Cause, —  ' 
that  it  should  ^  have  to  do,  a  great  deal  more  than  we  are 

*  capable  of  estimating,  with  the  determinations  of  the  Divine 

*  mind*, — presents,  when  rightly  viewed,  no  greater  perplexity 
to  the  philosopher,  than  that  the  event  should  be  suspended 
upon  any  other  kind  of  human  agency.  In  a  note,  Mr.  Orme 
cites  on  this  subject  a  striking  passage  from  Dr.  Price,  in  con¬ 
futation  of  the  alleged  philosophical  difficulty.  He  might  also 
have  referred  with  advantage  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
Dr.  Robert  Gordon  has  treated  this  subject  in  his  Sermons*. 
On  the  point  of  a  particular  faith  in  prayer,  we  could  wish  tliat 
Mr.  Orme  had  said  either  more  or  less.  Calvin  has  treated 
the  passage  referred  to  (Mark  xi.  22 — 24)  with  his  usual  judi¬ 
ciousness  ;  but  the  subject  merits  a  fuller  discussion. 

In  Notes  [y]  and  [z]  we  find  some  hints  and  desultory  obser¬ 
vations  highly  deserving  of  general  attention  ;  but  to  which  we 
have  left  ourselves  little  room  to  advert.  We  are  glad  to  find 
Mr.  Orme  frankly  expressing  his  fears  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  sentiment,  that  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  a  work  for  which  men  of  an  inferior  order,  both 
of  talent  and  in  society,  arc  fit. 

‘  How  does  it  happen,  that  comparatively  a  small  number  of  our 
families  respectable  for  their  stcinding  in  society  and  for  their  wealth, 
think  of  devoting  some  of  their  sons  to  the  good  work?  Has  the 
office  become  degraded  ?  Or  are  they  generally  too  proud  to  con¬ 
sider  it  as  an  honour  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the  Gospel  of  his  Son  ?  * 

p.  241. 

That  there  should  be  room  for  such  .a  remark,  notwithstand- 
jng  a  few.  honourable  exceptions,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
unfavourable  symptoms  of  the  state  .of  spiritual  religion  among 
the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  Southern  England.  Mr.  Orme, 
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<  while  decidedly  the  friend  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  of 
‘  every  plan  which  may  be  conducive  to  tlie  improvement  of 
*  the  species  regrets,  that  the  time  and  attention  of  those  who 
are  sent  out  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen,  should  be 
‘  greatly  diverted  from  their  proper  business  to  such  objects.* 
The  proper  business  of  a  Missionary  must,  however,  greatly 
depend  upon  the  state  of  society  in  the  sphere  of  his  labour. 
If  the  end  of  Missionary  exertion  be  the  evangelization  of  the 
heathen,  all*  the  means  of  accomplishing  that  end,  must  come 
within  their  proper  business.  Preachers  are  not  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  school-masters,  translators,  and  other  classes  of  teach¬ 
ers  and  labourers.  And  if  a  college  be  not  an  institution  to 
which  a  Missionary  Society  can  with  propriety  give  a  portion 
of  its  attention  and  its  funds,  it  does  not  on  that  account  less 
deserve  to  be  made  a  specific  object  of  public' liberality.  On 
this  point,  we  cannot  doubt  that  we  should^  have  Mr.  Orme  on 
our  side;  indeed,  in  the  following  paragraph,  he  takes  a  similar 
view  of  the  subject. 

Important  as  is  the  conversion  of  individuals,  it  is  perhaps  more 
imporUintt  that  a  lodgement  has  been  made  in  various  quarters,  by 
the  Christian  army,  the  operation  of  which  is  likely  to  go  on  and 
to  increase  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The  South  Seas  may  fairly 
be  considered  as  taken  possession  of ;  and  the  work  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  progress  of  civilization  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  go  on, 
though  all'  European  aid  were  withdrawn.  That  aid,  however,  it 
would  be  very  undesirable  and  improper  to  withhold  at  present. 
The  establishment  such  a  depot  as  Serampore  in  India,  is  of  mighty 
consequence,  though  nothing  else  should  have  been  done*  The  Bishop's 
College  at  Calcutta ;  the  Institution  at  Malacca  established  by  Dr, 
Morrison  ;  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  languages  of 
the  East ;  the  education*  of  youth,  particularly  of  the  females ;  are 
all  likely  to  operate  in  the  course  of  time  much  more  powerfully 
than  they  have  yet  done.  They  are  creating  a  Christian  literature, 
a  Christian  language,  and  a  Christian  population  all  over  the  East, 
They  are  silently  undermining  the  very  throne  of  idolatry.  The  chain 
of  tne  castes,  the  power  of  the  Brahmins,  the  worship  of  the  Ganges 
and  Juggernaut,  the  influence  of  Confucius  and  Fo,  will  fkll  before 
means,  the  operation  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  resist,  because  they 
are  silently  and  unobtrusively  working  their  way. 

‘When  it  is  considered  ,  (continues  Mr.  Orme,)  ‘that,  at  the 
commencement  of  these  exertions,  little  was  known  of  many  parts 
of  the  world  where  the  Gospel  is  now  in  some  measure  establiihed ; 
that  the  East  was  in  a  great  measure  sealed  up  ;  that  the  work  itself, 
to  the  bulk  of  the  Christian  Church,  was  novel ;  what  God  has 
wrought,  ought  to  excite  the  profoundest  gratitude.  Mistakes  have 
been  committed ;  experience  has  been  bought  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  ;  trials  of  principle  and  of  perseverance  have  occurred ;  but  I 
repeat  it,  the  success  has  been  in  Jull  proportion  to  fhe  means  employed. 
It  is  true,  that  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  have  been  contri- 
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butedi  and  a  few  hundred  individuals  have  been  sent*  foVth ;  but, 
compared  with  the  devotedness  of  primitive  believers,  and  with  the 
actual  resources  of  the  Christian  church  at* present,  all  that  has  been 
done,  is  unworthy  to  be  mentioned.  We  are  as  yet  but  in  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  exertion  for  the  salvation  of  the  world ;  and  when  we  bring 
all  God’s  tithe  into  the  store-house,  we  cannot  doubt,  that  he  will 
open  the  w  indows  of  heaven,  and  pour  us  out  a  blessing  which  there 
shall  not  be  room  enough  to  receive.’  pp.  235,  6. 

The  enlightened  and  comprehensive  view  which  Mr.  Orme 
takes  of  the  efforts  and  measures  now  in  operation  for  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  the  Gospel,  is  equally  removed  from  vaunting  and 
from  despondency.  Adverting  to  recent  attempts  to  diminish 
public  confidence  in  those  measures,  he  remarks,  that  ‘  decla- 

*  mation  against  Society-work,  and  committees,  and  manage- 
‘  ment,  is  a  much  cheaper  method  of  inviting  men  to  come  and 
^  see  our  zeal  for  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  than  actually  taking  part 

*  in  the  self-denial  and  labour  which  religious  institutions  re- 
‘  quire.’ 

'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  of  the  perfection  of  any  of  them.  A 
very  superficial  acquaintance  with  them  will  prevent  any  man  from 
glorying  in  them.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  offspring  of  hu¬ 
man  wisdom ;  they  are  all  conducted  by  human  creatures ;  and  must 
therefore  partake  of  the  imperfection  which  belongs  to  all  the  works 
of  man.  But  they  may  still  be  parts  of  the  great  machinery  ap¬ 
pointed  by  God  to  work  out  the  redemption  of  this  sinful  world ;  and 
the  attempt  to  injure  them  cannot  therefore  fail  to  provoke  his  dis¬ 
pleasure.*  p.  267. 

A  spirit  of  sour,  presumptuous,  uncharitable  fanaticism  is 
abroad,  against  which  Mr.  Orme  has  done  w'ell  to  enter  his 
manly  protest.  There  are  men  who,  in  a  spirit  far  more  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  Jonah,  than  of  One  greater  than  Jonah,  seem 
to  delight  more  in  proclaiming  the  evil  auguries  of  their  own 
.imagination,  than  in  publishing  the  glad  tidings  of  peace  and 
mercy  ;  who  tell  us,  that  the  Gospel  is  to  be  preached,  not  as  a 
means  of  conversion,  but  as  a  witness  against  the  nations  over 
whom  hangs  the.  dark  cloud  of  impending  judgements;  w’ho 
expect  that  the  world  is  finally  to  be  converted,  not  by  Divine 
Influence,  but  by  the  terror  and  consternation  of  a  day  of  doom. 
Such  persons  would  have  us  substitute  for  the  active  prosecu¬ 
tion  *ot  suitiible  and  ordained  means,  ‘  praying  for  the  Spirit, 
‘  and  waiUng  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord.’  But  their  prayers 
are  half  imprecation ;  and  their  waiting  is  not  that  of  the  dilir 
gent  servant  who  was  blessed  because  ne  was  found  doing  his 
Master’s  work.  *  If  it  be  oiir  own  conviction,’  remarks  Mr. 
Orme,  *  that  the  pr^ent  dispensation  of  mercy  is  to  come  to  a 
•  close  within  a  very  limited  period,  and  that  the  subjugation  of 
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\  the  world  to  Christ  is  to  be  accomplished  in  a  manner  and  by 

<  means  altogether  distinct  from  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 

<  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  be  very  zealous  in  the  employment 
*  of  means  which  can  so  little  avail,  or  the  extent  of  whose 
‘  operation  must  be  so  very  limited  and  temporary.’  Not  that 
the  idea  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Consummation  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  a  paralysing  effect  upon  our  exertions.  The  prac¬ 
tical  inference  from  such  contemplations,  which  the  Apostle 
urged  upon  the  Corinthian  Christians,  was,  to  abound  in  the 

work  of  the  Lord,  as  knowing  that  their  labour  should  not 
“  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.”  But  no  notion  can  be  more  per¬ 
nicious,  than  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  to  be  universally 
established,  not  by  the  moral  means  which  He  has  instituted,  by 
the  increase  of  light,  and  knowledge,  and  purity,  and  union,  by 
virtue  of  the  more  copious  effusion  of  Divine  Influence  upon  the 
Church, — but  by  a  supernatural  interposition,  in  which  the 
good  will  have  no  other  part  than  that  of  complacent  spectators. 
To  expect  this,  is  not  faith,  but  fanaticism. 

It  is  remarkable,  how  exactly  Howe,  in  his  invaluable  Series 
of  Sermons  upon  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit — sermons  which 
we  earnestly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  all  Christian  ministers, 
as  particularly  suited  to  the  present  crisis — has  described  and 
exposed  the  prophetic  mania  which  was  epidemic  in  his  time, 
and  which  has  of  late  re-appeared  among  us.  To  this  subject 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  advert  more  at  large  in  a  future 
Number ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  transcribing  a  few  sen^ 
tences  from  the  fourth  sermon.  The  admirable  Author  is  incul¬ 
cating,  as  one  important  feature  of  a  Christian  spirit,  *  a  reli- 

*  giotis  fear  of  misapplying  prophecies^  or  Vestricting  and  de- 
^  termining  them  to  this  or  that  point  of  time,  whicn  may  not 
‘  be  intended  by  the  Spirit  of  God.'  ‘  I  cannot '  (he  proceeds) 

‘  but  recommend  to  you  that  remarkable  piece  of  Scripture  in 

*  2  Thes.  ii.  1,  2.  You  shall  hardly  meet  with  a  more  solemn, 

*  earnest  obtestation  in  all. the  Bible,  than  this  is:  I  beseech 
‘  you,  brethren,  by  the  coming  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ;”-— 

<  by  what  >he  knew  was  most  dear  to  them,  and  the  niention 

*  whereof  would  be  most  taking  to  their  hearts  ;-7-if  you  have 
^,^ny  kindness  , for  the  thoughts  of  that  day,  any  love  for  the 

*  appearance  and  coming  pf  Our  Lord ;  we  beseech,  you  by 
‘,that  coming  of  his,  and  by  your  gathering  together  unto  him, 

*  that  you  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  that  ypu  do  not  suffer 

<  yourselves  to.l^  discomposed  by  an  apprehension,  as  if  the 

*  day.of'Christ  were  at  hand.  It  may  perhaps  be  thought  very 
^  strange,  that  the  Apostle  should  lay  so  mighty  a  stress  upon 

*  this  matter,  to  obtest  it  so  very  earnestly . But  do  but 

*  think,  what  dismal  consequences  would  have  ensued,  if  this 
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*  had  obtained  as  part  of  the  religion  of  Christians^  that  the 
‘  day  of  the  Lord  was  then  at  hand.  First,'  honv  strangely  had 
‘  the  Christians  of  that  time  been  diverted  from  the  proper  vcork 
‘  and  business  of  their  present  day!  All  held  at  a  gaze  and  in 

<  an  amused  expectation  of  the  present  coming  of  Our  Lord  ! 

‘  Secondly,  what  a  strange  surprise  had  the'afflictions  been  to 
‘  them,  that  did  ensue  !  When  they  were  in  a  present  expecta- 

*  tion  of  nothing  but  the  glorious  appearance  of  their  Lord,  to 

*  have  had  things  come  upon  them  that  were  of  so  directly  con- 

*  trary  a  nature  and  import !  Thirdly,  what  a  despondency  of 
‘  spirit  had  followed  upon  their  disappointment !  How  had 

<  the  Christian  hopes  everywhere  languished,  and  their  hearts 
‘  even  failed  them  and  died  within  them  !  Fourthly,  how  had 
‘  it  caused  the  infidel  world  to  triumph  over  Christianity  !  How 

*  had  it  opened  their  mouths : — This  was  a  part  of  the  religion 

*  of  Chrisdans,  that  their  Christ  was  to  come  again  in  that  very 

*  age  ;  and  now,  even  from  their  own  principles,  their  religion 

*  is  proved  a  cheat,  a  mere  imposture.’ 

The  Author  then  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  halcyon  days  of 
promise  can  never  be  brought  about,  except  by  a  great  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  Church.  And  to  know  this,  he 
remarks,  is  certainly  a  great  advantage,  ‘  that  voe  may  at  least 
‘  learn  not  to  look  a  contraiy  *way  ’ ;  that,  when  we  hear  it  is 
the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  must  effect  this  change,  ‘  we  should 

<  not  let  our  spirits  run  into  another  kind  of  spirit ;  as  it  is  with 

*  all  such  that,  when  a  state  of  things  displeases  them,  are  ready 
‘  to  cry  out.  Let  fire  come  down  from  heaven  and  make  a  present 
‘  destruction  of  all.  ‘‘  You  know  not  what  spirit  you  are  of,” 

*  saith  Our  Lord  in  this  case.  Is  this  like  the  gentle  workings 
‘  of  that  benign  and  sweet  Spirit  that  we  arc  told  must  bring 

*  about  this  happy  state  ?....•  We  shall  deliver  ourselves  and 

*  the  world  about  us  from  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience,  if  once 
^  this  be  but  understood  and  avowed,  and  seconded  by  all  suit- 

*  able  deportments,  that  *we  only  expect  the  blessed  Spirit  of  God 
‘  to  change  the  state  of  things  in  the  voorld^  and  to  make  it  better 

*  and  more  favourable  unto  the  religion  of  serious  Christians/* 

But  upon  what  does  this  expectation  rest?  Chiefly,  no 
doubt,  upon  the  specific  promises  of  God’s  word;  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  this  certain  and  sufficient  ground  of  assurance, 
upon  the  actual  institution  of  a  system  of  appropriate  means, 
and  upon  the  history  of  the  propagation  and  success  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  in  past  times.  But  besides  all  this,  the  Divine  character 
itself  affords  a  ground  for  the  most  enlarged  and  delightful  an- 
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ticipations  of  faith.  It  is  the  glory  of  the  Divine  nature,  to  be 
infinitely  communicative  of  its  own  perfection ;  nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  other  necessary  or  original  limit  to  those  com¬ 
munications,  than  the  nature  of  the  recipient  The  sovereignty 
of  the  Creator  is  displayed  in  the  various  orders  of  existences 
which  he  has  called  into  life,  each  having  its  own  nature,  which 
is  the  limit  of  its  capacity  for  happiness ;  but,  up  to  that  limit, 
the  only  obstruction  to  tne  all-diffusive  bounty  and  goodness  of 
the  Author  and  Fountain  of  Life,  would  seem  to  be  the  crea¬ 
ture’s  sin.  While,  however,  the  sovereignty  and  the  freeness 
of  the  Divine  operations  are  continually  referred  to,  how  little 
do  w'e  hear  of  the  infinite  fulness  of  the  Divine  grace  I  We 
argue  and  feel  as  if  the  limitation  were  not  in  us,  but  in  Him. 
But,  ‘‘  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  straitened  ?  ”  ‘  There  is,’  re¬ 

marks  our  great  divine,  *  an  all-sufficient  fulness  and  plenitude 
^  of  spirit :  it  is  a  perpetual  spring  from  which  this  influence  is 

*  to  go  forth.  And  we  are  sure,  that  its  fulness  admits  of  no 

<  abatement  by  all  its  communications.  The  sun  hath  lost 

<  nothing  of  its  warmth  and  influence  by  spending  it  upon  the 

*  world  for  almost  six  thousand  years  together :  much  less  can 

^  infinite  fulness  suffer  diminution . It  is  by  an  influence 

<  originally  Divine,  that  every  creature  is  enabled  to  act  what- 

<  soever  it  acts.  It  is  by  a  Divine  influence  that  every  plant 

<  and  tree  brings  forth  after  its  kind ;  that  the  sun  shines ;  that 

*  the  fire  burns ;  that  all  actions  are  done,  and  all  motions  set 
Mn  operation.  He  gives  to  all* breath  and  being;  and  all 

<  things  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being  in  him.  He  feeds 

<  the  ravens ;  he  feeds  the  sparrows ;  he  takes  care  of  the  lilies ; 

<  and  do  we  think  he  will  starve  and  famish  the  souls  which  he 

<  hath  made  to  live  spiritually  ?  That  is  a  thing  never  to  be 

<  supposed . The  communicativeness  of  the  Spirit  is 

^  hence  to  be  argued,  that  it  is  always  beforehand  with  us  in  its 

<  communications.  It  communicates  more  than  we  improve. 
^  Indeed,  the  case  is  most  observably  so  in  the  natural  world : 

*  that  active  power  and  principle  that  works  to  and  fro  through- 

*  out,  doth  in  proportion  much  exceed  the  passive  and  recep- 

*  tivc  capacity.  Nothing  is  more  evident.  The  light  and  in- 

<  fluence  of  the  sun  would  suffice  many  thousand  such  earths : 

<  this  earth  is  too  narrow  and  too  limits  a  thing  to  receive  and 

<  improve  all  the  light  and  influence  of  the  sun.  And  then,  as 

<  to  what  falls  upon  this  earth  itself,  how  much  is  there  of  se- 

<  minal  virtue  that  is  lost,  as  it  were,  from  year  to  year  I  As 

*  much  as  might  suffice,  for  ought  we  know,  for  ten  such  earths 

*  as  this,  supposing  that  all  seminal  virtue  should  come  to  be 

*  actually  prolific  of  what  is  like  it  in  kind.  The  case  is  most 

*  manifestly  so,  as  to  spiritual  influences  and  communications: 
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‘  we  are  not  straitened  there  ;  the  straLlness  and  narrowness  are 

*  in  the  subject,  in  ourselves ;  ^nd  that  blessed  Spirit  always 

*  goes  beyond  us . And  the  case  being  so,  why  do  we 

*  wistfully  look  upon  one  another  with  meagre  and  languishing 
‘  souls,  into  which  leanness  enters,  which  are  wasting,  and  con- 
‘  suming,  and  pining  away  under  their  own  distempers?  There 

*  is  an  infinite  fulness  of  spirit,  whence  we  may  have  what  is 

*  suitable  to  all  our  need ; — “  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the 

*  fulness  of  God.”  *  * 

What  then  do  we  desire  and  look  for,  in  praying  for  a  more 
copious  effusion  of  Divine  Influence  ?  Not  that  God  may  be¬ 
come  more  ready  to  shew  mercy  or  to  impart  life  and  happi¬ 
ness  to  his  creatures,  his  children,  but,  that  men’s  hearts  may 
be. more  apt  and  willing  to  yield  *to  that  holy  and  plastic  in¬ 
fluence ;  that  the  sinful  obstructions  to  the  Divine  communica¬ 
tions  may  be  broken  down ;  that  the  channels  by  which  the 
barren  world  is  to  be  fertilized,  may  be  cleared  and  widened ; 
that  the  Church  may  become  a  more  eifective  conductor  and 
transmitter  of  regenerative , virtue ;  till,  all  that  God  hates  being 
destroyed,  the  world  shall  be  thrown  open  to  the  beams  and 
breath  of  that  Spirit. who.  is. Light  and  Love. 


Art.  II.  1.  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula  and  in  the  South 
France,  from  the  Year  1807  to  the  Year  18i4.  By  W.  F.  P. 

'  Napier,  C.B.  Lieut.-Col.  H.  P.  Forty-third  Regiment.  Vol.  I. 
8vo.  pp.  644.  Engraved  Plans.  Price  20^.  London,  1828. 

,  Narrative  of  the  Peninsular  War,  from  1808  to  1813.  ByLieut.- 
General  Charles  William  Vane,  Marquess  of  Londonderry, 
G.C.B.  G.C.H.  Colonel  of  the  10th  Royal  Hussars.  4to.  pp.  664. 
Map  and  Plans.  Price  3/.  3^.  London^  1828.*  ' 

3.  Histoire  de  la  Guerre  ,de  la  Peninstde.  ....  .  . .  History  of  the 
;  War  in  the  Peninsula,  under  Napoleon  ;  preceded  by  a  political 
^  and  military  Estimate  .of  the  belligerent  Powers.  By  General 
Foy.  Portrait,  Plans,  and  Fac-simdes.  4  Vols.  8vo.  pp.  1624. 
Parb,  1827. 

W  £  had. for  some  time  been  hesitating  over  the  volumes  of 
General  Foy,  gratified  with  their  talent  and  vivacity,  but 
annoyed  by  their  gross  and  palpable  partiality,  and  regretting 
that  no  sound,  soldierly,  trustworthy  narrative  should  have  been 
put  forth  in  vindication  of  England’s,  military  fame.  .Dr. 
^uthey’s  historical  work  on  the  Peninsular  war,  is  an  able  and 


•  Howe’s  Works,  Vol.  V.  pp.  161,  . 2 ;  166. 
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admirable  production;  written  with  a  spirit  that  has.  sustained 
no  abatement  from  the  labour  of  extensive  inquiry  and  dili¬ 
gent  collation.  But  it  is  too  evidently  the  composition  of  a 
man  enthusiastic  in  feeling,  and  of  imagination  prom|)lly  kin¬ 
dled.  From  the  very  outset,  he  takes  a  side;  and  his  righteous 
abhorrence  of  an  unprincipled  invasion,  leads  him  to  assign,  in 
an  undue  degree,  worth,  valour,  and  enterprise  to  the  injured 
party.  So  fur  as  oiir  own  sympathies  are  concerned,  it  is  no 
subject  of  complaint  against  him,  that  lie  is  too  much  a 
Spaniard  ;  but,  in  reference  to  the  stern  imfwtiality  of  history, 
it  is  a  just  matter  of  regret,  that  we  cannot  follow  him  with  en¬ 
tire  confidence.  As  an  eloquent  and  argumentative  advocate, 
he  has  few  rivals ;  but,  as  an  historian,  he  is  deficient  in  pri¬ 
mary  qualities.  Nor  are  his  details  satisfactory  when  battles 
or  military  movements  are  to  be  made  clear  and  obvious  to  the 
non-combatant.  Every  thing  is  vague.  The  evolutions  of 
right  wing,  left  wing,  and  centre,  are,  it  is  true,  duly  set  down ; 
the  achievements  of  brigades,  regiments,  and  even  of  individuals 
are  fairly  blazoned ;  but,  for  the  principle  of  combination,  the 
turning-point  of  the  conflict,  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
numbers,  ground,  or  condition,  that  governed  the  dispositions 
for  attack  and  defence, — for  any  scientific  or  discriminating 
statement  of  these,  we  may  search  in  vain.  It  is  the  more  ne¬ 
cessary  to  keep  these  and  other  peculiarities  in  view,  since  the 
conduct  and  character  of  the  Spanish  war  have  become,  in  some 
degree,  matters  of  controversy.  The  Spaniards  are  claiming 
for  themselves  the  success  of  the  conflict ;  they  are  ascribing  to 
their  armies  and  their  guerrillas,  the  expulsion  of  the  French ; 
and  the  warm  eulogies  and  glowing  descriptions  of  the  Laureate, 
with  his  strong  Iberian  partialities,  are  by  no  means  calculated 
to  expose  these  illustrations  of  national  character, — ^this  addi¬ 
tional  chapter  of  the  Rodomontades  Espagnoles, 

At  the  commencement  of  the  French  invasion,  while  the  re¬ 
gulars  of  the  Spanish  army  were  unbroken  by  the  severedefeats 
which  they  afterwards  sustained,  there  seemed  to  be  something 
like  a  balance  of  success  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards.  For 
this,  however,  there  were  obvious  reasons ;  and  it  is  a  sufficient 
evidence  of  deficiency  in  the  great  requisites  of  warfare,  talent, 
energy,  and  valour,  that  the  raw  levies  which  made  up  the 
substance  of  the  French  armies,  were  not  *  trampled  under 
*  foot,  and  lost  amid  the  tumultuous  uproar  of  eleven  millions 
^  of  people,’  supported  by  a  disciplined  force  of  little  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand  men.  It  is  true,  that  this  armament  was 
divided,  and  its  junction  rendered  difficult  by  the  masterly. ar¬ 
rangements  of  Napoleon  in  the  distribution  of  his  divisions  and 
die  combination  of  their <  movements.  Still,  there  was  enough 
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of  concentration  in  the  disposition  of  the  Spanish  regiments,  to 
have  given  every  desirable  advantage,  had  there  really  existed 
the  overwhelming  enthusiasm  and  the  simultaneous  energy  that 
have  been  ascribed  to  the  nation. 

*  Napoleon,  who  well  knew  that  scientific  war  is  only  a  wise  appli. 
cation  of  force,  laughed  at  the  delusion  of  those  who  regarded  the 
want  of  a  regular  army  as  a  favourable  circumstance,  and  who  hailed 
the  undisciplined  peasant  as  the  more  certain  defender  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  knew  that  a  general  insurrection  can  never  last  long  ;  that 
it  is  a  military  anarchy,  and  incapable  of  real  strength  ;  he  knew  that 
it  was  the  disciplined  battalions  of  Valley  Forge,  not  the  volunteers 
of  Lexington,  that  established  American  independence ;  that  it  was 
the  veteran  of  Arcole  and  Marengo,  not  the  republicans  of  Valmy, 
that  fixed  the  fate  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  and  consequently,  his 
efforts  were  directed  to  hinder  the  Spaniards  from  drawing  together 
any  great  body  of  regular  soldiers ;  an  event  that  might  easily  hap¬ 
pen,  for  the  gross  amount  of  the  organized  Spanish  force  was,  in  the 
month  of  May  (1808),  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand 
men  of  all  arms.  Fifteen  thousand  of  these  were  in  Holstein,  under 
the  Marquis  of  Romana,  but  twenty  thousand  were  already  partially 
concentrated  in  Portugal.  The  remainder,  in  which  were  comprised 
eleven  thousand  Swiss  and  thirty  thousand  militia,  were  dispersed 
in  various  parts  of  the' kingdom,  principally  in  Andalusia.’ 

CoL  Napier, 

The  fate  of  the  Spanish  armies  is  too  notorious  to  require 
specific  detail  in  our  pages.  Partial  successes  attended  their 
earlier  efforts;  and  the  incredible  misconduct  of  Dupont  at 
Andujar,  with  the  impolitic  and  dastardly  retreat  of  the  intru¬ 
sive  king  behind  the  Ebro,  filled  them  with  the  most  extra¬ 
vagant  expectations.  Nothing  less  was  anticipated  than  the 
complete  conquest  of  France;  boasting  and  presumption  were 
at  their  height;  the  Spaniards  advanced  as  to  an  easy  conquest, 
and  were  everywhere  scattered  to  the  winds.  In  a  few  instances, 
they  were  partially  of  use  to  the  English  as  auxiliaries ;  and 
to  a  certain  extent,  they  occupied,  even  by  their  failures,  the 
attention  of  the  French  generals;  but  to  speak  of  them  as 
having  turned  the  scale  of  battle,  or  as  determining  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  issue  of  the  Peninsular  war,  is  a  specimen  of  national 
vanity,  unparallelled  save  in  the  proverbial  exaggerations  of 
this  semi-oriental  nation. 

Behind  the  walls  of  their  cities,  in  the  contest  for  their  altars 
and  fire-sides,  their  valour  was  enthusiastic  and  sustained. 
The  slightest  barrier  W’as  a  fortification  not  to  be  given  up  but 
with  life.^  The  crumbling  partitions  of  their  houses  were  de¬ 
fended  with  the  fierceness  of  men  fighting  for  interests  dearer 
than  existence;  and  every  inch  of  ground  was  purchased  by 
the  enemy  at  the  cost  of  his  best  blood.  The  stories  of  Sara^ 
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goza  niid  Valencia  will  never  be  forgotten  while  patriotism  and 
self-devotion  are  held  in  admiration  by  mankind.  Still,  these 
gallant  exploits  had  no  positive  effect  on  the  results  of  the  war. 
They  swept  away  a  small  portion  of  the  hostile  armies,  but  the 
ranks  of  invasion  were  soon  recruited.  They  sometimes  ar¬ 
rested,  for  a  season,  the  enemv’s  advance ;  and  the  more  remote 
fortresses  served  both  as  a  shelter  to  the  wreck  of  the  armies  of 
Spain,  and  as  arsenals  for  their  refitment.  Cadiz  was  an  in¬ 
trenched  camp,  and  its  defence  was  specifically  English.  All 
these  defensive  conflicts  were,  however,  of  minor  character ; 
and  their  influence  on  ultimate  events  could  only  be  exceed- 
ingly  slight.  It  was  at  Fuentes  d’Onoro,  at  Salamanca,  at  Vit- 
toria,  and  in  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  that  the  victory  of 
Spain  was  gained ; — whether  by  Spanish  or  by  British  valour 
and  skill,  let  history  tell.  . 

But  the  guerrillas — these,  at  least,  were  an  efficient  arm. 
These  restless  and  intrepid  bands  harrassed  the  French,  inter¬ 
cepted  their  convoys,  hung  upon  their  columns  of  march, 
crossed  their  lines  of  communication,  and  kept  them  in  a  con¬ 
tinual  state  of  vexation  and  loss.  The  Marquess  of  London¬ 
derry  shall  settle  this  point ;  and  not  only  this,  but  the  general 
question  as  to  the  energy  of  Spanish  insurrection,  and  the 
value  of  Spanish  co-operation. 

*  Much  has  been  said  of  these  guerrillas,  as  well  by  the  Spaniards 
themselves,  as  by  the  historians  of  other  countries,  who  Ijave  derived 
their  information  chiefly  from  Spanish  sources ;  but  all  who  served 
in  the  Peninsula  can  attest,  that  a  less  efficient  and  more  mischievous 
body  of  marauders  never  infested  any  country.  It  is  not  denied, 
that  they  cut  off,  from  time  to  time,  a  small  convoy,  or  an  isolated 
detachment;  but,  unfortunately*  they  did  not. confine  their  operations 
to  attacks  upon  the  enemy.  Whoever  fell  in  their  way,  be  he  friend 
or  foe,  rarely  escaped  unplundered ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
smaller  villages  everywhere  dreaded  their  appearance  as  much  as  the 
French.  Yet  were  these  the  only  portions  of  the  population  of  Spain 
which  could  be  said  to  be  in  arms.  In  the  country  places,  it  is  true, 
that  the  people  were  generally  disposed  to  favour  the  cause  of  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and  that  from  the  little  hamlets  and  solitary  cottages,  by 
far  the  larger  proportion  of  recruits  for  the  Spanish  army  was  pro¬ 
cured  ;  but  in  the  towns,  one  wish,  and  one  alone,  seemed  to  prevail 
—namely,  that  the  repose  of  the  inhabitants  might  not  be  interrupted 
by  the  approach  of  any  troops,  whether  French  or  British.  Tran¬ 
quillity  at  all  hazards,  and  at  any  cost,  was  the  boon  for  which  the 
mass  of  the  population  of  Spain  now  pined,  till  it  became  too  appa¬ 
rent,  that  were  we  to  withdraw  from  the  Peninsula,  the  war  would 
come  to  an  end  before  the  close  of  a  single  summer.  Nor,  in  truth, 
was  the  existence  of  that  feeling  very  greatly  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  Spaniards  possessed  no  force  competent,  at  any  point,  to  make 
head  against  the  invaders ;  almost  ail  their  strong  places  were  in  the 
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hands  of  the  French ;  'whilst  discord  the  most  atrocious  and  the  most 
palpable  reigned  in  those  very  assemblies  which  ought  to  have  guided 
the  energies  of  the  people,  and  directed  their  exertions.  We  heard, 
indeed,  about  this  time,  of  the  re-capture  of  Figueras,  and  it  was  one 
of  the  few  rumours  which  served  to  keep  alive  any  thing  like  a  hope, 
that  Spain  might  yet  do  son.ething  worthy  of  her  ancient  renown, 
and  ot  the  cause  in  which  she  was  embarked ;  but  neither  this,  nor 
a  few  trifling  successes  near  Astorga,  nor  even  the  triumphs  of  Don 
Julian,  who  was  intercepting  convoys  and  making  prisoners  about 
Salamanca,  was  sufficient  to  inspire  us  with  any  great  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  exertions  of  our  allies.  On  the  contrary,  we  felt  that 
the  British  array  was,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  principal  in  this 
war  of  Peninsular  iudependence.*  Marq.  of  Londonderry. 

It  was  impossible  that  so  much  misconception  could  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  without  correction.  The  entire  business  of 
the  Spanish  insurgency;  and  the  campaigns  of  the  British 
army,  lay  open  to  an  investigation  somewhat  dilFerent  from 
that  which  it  might  be  expected  to  receive  either  from  local 
partialities,  or  from  men  of  mere  general  knowledge  and  talent. 
It  was  a  mixed  concern  of  political  and  military  principles  and 
detoils;  nor  could  it  be  adequately  set  forth  in  balanced 
periods  or  strongly  coloured  pictures.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  valuable  material  w  as  afloat  in  the  shape  of  pamphlet,  per¬ 
sonal  narrative,  partial  memoir,  and  official  document.  Many 
of  the  actors  in  the  different  scenes  were  still  in  existence,  and 
their  testimony  was  easily  obtainable.  Under  these  circum- 
. stances,  it  became  most  desirable  that  the  subject  should  be 
taken  up  by  some  competent  individual,  who  might,  with  rea¬ 
sonable  impartiality,  collate  authorities,  sift  evidence,  detect 
suppression,  deal  fairly*  with  idus  and  minus^  and  bring  out 
from  crude  and  conflicting  statements,  a  clear,  discriminating, 
and  consistent  history.  We  were  gratified,  certainly,  when  it 
was  announced  that  General  Foy  had  undertaken  the  task; 
yet,  our  apprehensions  were  predominant.  He  was  a  brave 
and  skilful  officer,  a  zealot  for  liberal  principles,  and,  so  far  as 
•we  know,  an  estimable  individual.  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
strange  fascination  that  high  military  character  exercises  over 
those  who  have  been  placed  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  attachment  of  Napoleon's  officers  to  their  brilliant  chief, 
we  verily  believe,  that  it  is  hardly  within  the  range  of  possi¬ 
bility  for  a  French  militaire  to  do  justice  to  English  generals. 
And  this  difficulty,  already  so  formidable,  is,  in  the  present 
case,  enhanced  by  the  very  circumstances  that  ought,  w’ere  hu¬ 
man  nature  other  than  it  is,  to  make  it  lighter.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  General  Foy  has  not  been  able  to  conquer  his 
.prejudices  against  the*  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  designates 
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liim  as  the  ‘  hateful  general  of  foreigners,’  and  denies  hirrl  all 

claim  to  those  high  qualities  which  he  ascribes,  and  with  jus* 
tice,  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French.  This  question  of  com* 
parative  talent  is  one  that  we  are  not  concerned  to  discuss;  it 
is,  however,  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  means  of  comparison 
are  deficient,  inasmuch  as  the  fields  of  action  which  they  re¬ 
spectively  occupied,  were  entirely  different.  Napoleon  was  un¬ 
shackled  but  by  circumstances :  he  acted  on  his  own  impulses, 
and  gave  full  career  to  the  inspirations  of  his  genius.  He  was 
responsible  to  none,  and  he  applied,  without  restraint,  the  gi¬ 
gantic  resources  of  his  uncontrolled  dominion  to  the  realization 
of  his  plans.  The  English  commander,  on  the  contrary,  was 
fettered  in  every  movement  by  responsibility.  Firm  as  he 
might  be,  he  could  not  but  be  influenced  by  the  feelings  which 
his  peculiar  situation,  as  a  general-in-chief,  yet  accountable  to 
those  who  were  themselves  accountable,  would  often  press  upon 
his  mind.  That  he  felt  most  deeply  the  almost  overwhelming 
difficulties  of  his  post,  as  well  as  that  they  interfered  injuriously 
with  Ins  plans,  if  it  were  possible  to  hesitate  in  believing,  the 
doubt  would  be  removed  by  his  own  express  language  in  con¬ 
versation  witli  Lord  Londonderry.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of 
1810,  when  awaiting,  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  the  advance 
of  Massena,  and  preparing  for  the  retreat  on  Torres  Vedras.  ‘ 

**  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  task  which  I  have  undertaken  is  Her¬ 
culean,  particularly  now  that  the  Spanish  armies  are  all  annihilated, 
and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  army  in  the  field  hut  our¬ 
selves.  I  think  I  am,  however,  in  such  a  situation,  that  I  can  retire 
and  embark  whenever  I  please  ;  and  if  that  be  the  case,  the  longer  I 
stay,  the  better  for  the  cause,  and  the  more  honourable  to  the 
country.  Whether  1  shall  be  able  to  hold  my  ground  at  last,  must 
of  course  depend  upon  the  numbers  and  the  means  by  which  I  shall 
be  attacked ;  and  adverting  to  the  difficulties  of  subsistence  even  for 
small  numbers  in  this  country,  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  attacked  by 
more  than  1  shall  be  able  to  manage.  The  necessity  of  keeping  my 
rear  open  to  the  Tagus,  is  a  difficulty ;  and  /  should  be  able  to  effect 
my  object  with  greater  ease^if  I  was  not  under  the  necessity  <f  effecting 
every  things  not  only  without  losSf  but  without  risJc  or  even  the  appear^ 
ance  (f  risk,  in  order  to  please  the  good  people  cf  England**  * 

Yet,  under  all  possible  disadvantages,  and  frequently  with  a 
mere  handful  of  men,  what  a  career  of  victory  was  his,  in  the 
encounter,  not  with  the  vieux  routiniers  of  the  German  armies, 
the  Wurmsers,  the  Alvinzis,  the  Brunswicks,  the  Hohenlohes, 
but  with  the  most  accomplished  officers,  and  the  best  troops  of 
triumphant  France  !  From  his  first  landing  on  the  banks  of 
the  Mondego,  to  the  occupation  of  Paris,  his  course  was  marked 
*by  a  series  of  successes  that,*  under  all  the  circumstances,  can 
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scarcely  be  paralleled  in  history.  Vicissitudes  he  met  with, 
and  failures,  but  not  defeat ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  decision 
in  the  matter  of  relative  award,  his  claim  to  the  very  highest 
honours  of  his  profession  will  be  disputed  by  no  fair  and  com¬ 
petent  judge.  When  he  engaged  in  European  war,  the  mili¬ 
tary  establishment  of  England  was  defective  in  some  of  the 
most  important  accessories  both  of  march  and  battle.  Our 
commissariat  was  miserably  ineffective ;  there  were  great  an;! 
most  mischievous  defects  in  our  engineer  department ;  and  our 
system  altogether  was  charged  with  the  errors  and  deficiencies 
consequent  on  a  long  inexperience  in  regular  campaigning. 
All  these,  it  fell  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  supply  or  to  re¬ 
form  ;  and  this  formidable  labour  he  had  to  execute  amid  the 
anxieties  and  exertions  of  active  and  critical  command.  Faults 
he  committed,  unquestionably ;  great  ones,  probably;  and  no 
man,  we  are  sure,  would  be  more  forward  to  admit  this,  than 
himself.  But,  whenever  the  critics  of  the  desk  or  the  dining-tabic, 
take  upon  themselves  to  pass  judgement  on  the  conduct  of 
this  great  commander,  let  them  at  least  recollect  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  and  oppressive  difficulties  of  his  situation. 
Nor  let  them  forget  the  reply  of  either  Luxemburg  or  Villars, 
.when  some  of  his  officers  were  eulogizing,  at  the  expense  of  his 
antagonist,  his  skill  in  some  battle  that  he  had  recently  won : 
*  No,  Gentlemen,  it  was  an  affair  of  mistakes;  we  made  a 
^  hundred,  our  enemy  a  hundred  and  one, — and  the  odd  blunder 
^  lost  the  day.* 

General  Foy,  as  an  able  and  experienced  officer,  was  well 
qualified  to  estimate  the  military  character  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington;  but  his  prejudices  have  made  him  unjust.  He 
could  not  forgive  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  the  main  spring 
in  that  strange  complication  of  events  which  brought  about 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  This  feeling  pervades,  not 
merely  his  general  comments,  but  his  specific  statements ;  and 
this,  in  details  where  he  must  have  possessed  more  accurate 
knowledge,  or,  at  least,  where  the  means  of  obtaining  it  were 
not  only  within  his  reach,  but  actually  before  his  eyes.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  make  reference  to  his  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  battle  of  Vimeiro.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  our  readers,  that,  when  the  victory  was  decided,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  prepared  to  follow  it  up  by  launching 
Sir  Ronald  Ferguson’s  brigade  against  the  corps  of  Solignac, 
then  actually  separated  from  Junot’s  main  body;  and  when  he 
was  further  desirous  of  putting  in  execution  the  bold  manoeuvre 
ot  marching  direct  on  Lisbon  by  the  Mafra  road;  he  was 
stopped  by  the  positive  and  reiterated  refusal  of  Sir  Harry 
Burrard,  then  in  full  command.  Now  General  Foy  chooses 
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to  assign  this  inglorious  inactivity  and  adherence  to  routine, 
hot  to  the  latter,  but  distinctly  to  the  former,  expressly  exoner¬ 
ating  Sir  Harry  Burrard  from  the  charge.  He  must,  however, 
have  had  before  him,  ample  means  of  ascertaining  the  circum¬ 
stances  correctly,  since  the  statement  had  been  made  again  and 
again.  Southey  had  given  it  in  his  own  vivid  manner,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  of  its  existence  among  the  published  documents 
connected  with  the  Inquiry  into  the  Convention  of  Cintra. 
That  the  gallant  Frenchman  should,  in  his  details  of  actions 
and  manoeuvres,  subtract  largely  from  the  amount  of  his  native 
forces,  and  add  as  freely  to  the  numbers  of  their  antagonists, 
was  to  have  been  expected ;  but  it  might  have  been  expedient 
for  him  to  reflect,  that  when  an  exaggeration  is  overdone,  it 
defeats  the  purpose  of  its  author.  To  the  English  soldiery,  he 
is  more  just  than  he  is  to  their  leader :  he  speaks  of  them  as 
unrivalled  in  discipline  and  in  unyielding  valour,  and  seems  to 
take  an  honourable  pleasure  in  giving  them  their  due  praise  in 
this  respect.  We  shall  indulge  our  national  vanity  by  trans¬ 
lating  some  of  these  passages. 

*  Our  soldiers,  returned  from  Egypt,  described  to  their  comrades, 

the  unconquerable  courage  of  the  English.' . *  The  English 

army  distinguishes  itself  among  all  others,  by  its  deference  to  the 
legal  power.* ....  *  The  subalterns  are  excellent.' ....  *  We  saw 
them,  in  the  day  of  our  calamity,  those  children  of  Albion,  formed 
in  square  battalions  in  the  plain  between  the  wood  of  llougoumont 
and  the  village  of  Mont-Samt-Jean.  To  effect  this  compact  form¬ 
ation,  they  had  doubled  and  re-doublcd  their  ranks.  Their  support¬ 
ing  cavalry  had  been  destroyed,  their  artillery  silenced.  The  general 
officers  and  those  of  the  staff,  were  galloping  from  one  square  to 
another,  uncertain  where  to  take  shelter.  Waggons,  wounded,  the 
parks  of  reserve,  and  the  allied  troops,  were  flying  in  confusion  to¬ 
wards  Brussels.  Death  was  before  them  and  in  their  ranks;  dis¬ 
grace  behind.  In  this  terrible  exigency,  neither  the  bullets  of  the 
Imperial  guard,  though  fired  in  inmiediute  contact,  nor  the  victorious 
cavalry  of  France,  could  produce  the  slightest  impression  on  the  im¬ 
moveable  British  infantry.  It  might  have  been  imagined  that  they 
had  taken  root  in  the  ground,  but  for  the  majestic  deployment  of 
these  battalions,  a  few  minutes  after’sun-set,  when  the  arrival  of  the 
Prussian  army  announced  to  Lord  Wellington,  that,  thanks  to  num¬ 
ber,  thanks  to  the  vis  ineiii(e,  and  as  a  reward  for  having  drawn  up 
brave  soldiers  in  battle  array,  he  had  obtained  the  most  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  age.’ — Gen.  Foy. 

He  denies  to  the  Englishman  the  activity  and  acuteness  of 
ibe  French  soldier,  but  admits  that  he  is  more  silent,  cool,  and 
obedient,  and  that  the  fire  of  the  English  line  is  more  steady 
and  murderous.  Yet  is  not  this  firmness  the  unreflecting  im¬ 
passibility  of  the  Russian,  nor  this  high  discipline  allied  to  the 
VoL.  XXIX.  N.S.  Y  Y 
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heavy  mechanism  of  the  German  regiments.  He  mentions  it 
as  an  extraordinary  characteristic  of  English  troops,  that  they 
will,  in  line,  unhesitatingly  charge  columns.  If  turned,  they 
throw  back  their  flank;  and  if  attacked  in  the  rear,  they  coolly 
face  about  to  receive  the  assailant  They  use  the  bayonet 
freely ;  but  it  is  intimated  that,  in  so  doing,  they  are  apt  to 
commit  themselves  by  not  stopping  in  time. 

Of  the  cavalry,  General  Foy  speaks  less  favourably.  The 
horses  are  excellent,  and  the  men  are  excellent  grooms,  but  the 
mode  of  management  is  too  fastidious.  The  system  of  docking 
is  a  serious  inconvenience  in  hot  climates,  nor  are  the  food  and 
training  such  as  to  prepare  for  the  endurance  of  fatigue  and 
privation.  The  horses  are  hard-mouthed,  stiff- shouldered,  and 
unable  to  turn  or  slop.  The  men  are  brave,  and  the  cattle 
good;  but  there  is  great  deficiency  of  science  and  combina¬ 
tion.  The  General  slates,  that  he  has  seen  feeble  detachments 
charge  whole  battalions  home,  but  in  disorder.  In  much  of  all 
this,  there  is,  no  doubt,  substantial  correctness ;  but  it  should 
not  have  been  followed  up  with  the  insinuation,  that  the  cavalier 
fights  ivre  de  rhum,  nor  with  the  accusation,  of  which  we  could 
quote  striking  facts  in  refutation,  that  the  British  horseman  is 
destitute  of  attachment  to  his  faithful  companion.  There  is 
more  truth  in  the  assertion,  that  twenty  thousand  Frenchmen 
will  live  at  free  cost,  where  ten  thousand  Englishmen,  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  money,  would  die  with  hunger.  We  shall  not  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  whimsical  caricatures  by  which  the  General  quali¬ 
fies  his  various  concessions  in  our  favour,  but  pass  on  to  his 
animated  description  of  the  halt  of  a  French  division. 

‘  The  French  battalions  reach  their  bivouac  after  a  long  and  trying 
march.  As  soon  as  the  drums  have  ceased,  the  knapsacks,  deposited 
in  a  circle  round  the  piled  arms,  mark  out  the  sleeping  place  of  the 
company  {chambrie).  The  jackets  are  laid  aside,  and,  dressed  in 
their  loose  coats  only,  the  soldiers  set  about  collecting  food,  wood, 
water,  straw.  The  fire  is  lighted ;  the  cooking  apparatus  got  ready; 
the  trees  from  the  neighbouring  forest  are  roughly  fashioned  into  stakes 
and  rafters.  While  the  temporary  J)arrack  is  raising,  the  strokes  of 
the  axe,  and  the  exclamations  of  the  workmen,  are  heard  in  every 
direction.  Imagination  calls  up  the  city  of  Idomcneus  rising  by  en¬ 
chantment  under  the  unperceived  influence  of  Minerva.  While  the 
cookery  is  going  on,,  our  young  men,  impatient  of  idleness,  sew  the 
straps  to  the  gaiter,  examine  the  cartridge-box,  clean  and  pick  the 
musket.  The  soup  is  ready,  and  they  commence  operations.  If 
there  is  no  wine,  the  conversation  is  calm  without  depression,  and  a 
speedy  adjournment  to  the  resting-place  enables  the  tired  soldier  to 
resume  on  the  morrow  the  toils  of  the  march.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  joy-inspiring  liquor,  in  casks  or  skins,  has  reached  the  camp,  the 
vigils  are  protracted.  The  veterans  describe  to  the  conscripts,  ranged 
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round  the  fire,  the  battles  in  which  the  regiment  has  acquired  its  fame. 
They  kindle  into  renewed  delight  when  they  tell  of  the  transport  that 
was  felt,  when  the  Emperor,  who  was  supposed  to  be  on  a  distant 
point,  appeared,  all  at  once,  in  front  of  the  grenadiers,  mounted  on  his 
white  horse,  and  followed  by  his  Mameluke.  “  O  !  what  a  thrashing 
the  Russians  and  the  Prussians  would  have  got,  if  the  regiment  on  our 
right  had  fought  as  we  did  ;  if  the  cavalry  had  been  up  when  the 
enemy  gave  way  ;  if  the  general  of  the  reserve  had  been  as  brave 
and  clever  as  the  commander  of  the  advanced  guard !  Not  one  of 
those  scoundrels— not  a  single  man  of  them  would  have  got  off.*' .  . , . 
Sometimes  the  morning-drum  beats,  and  the  dawn  appears,  before 
these  campaigners  have  finislied  their  tale.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
story  has  been  well  washed  down,  and  the  faces  of  the  auditory  ex- 
Jiibit  plain  symptoms  of  the  frequent  circulation  of  the  wine-cup. 
13ut  the  intoxication  of  the  French  is  gay,  sparkling,  and  daring;  it 
is  for  them  a  foretaste  of  battle  and  victory.’ — Gen.  Foy, 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  work  of  General  Foy  is  incom- 
|*)lete,  terminating  with  the  battle  of  Vimeiro  and  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Junot.  Nor  has  it  had  the  advantage  of  his  last  cor¬ 
rections  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  such  a  revision  would  have 
removed  some  of  those  asperities  of  judgement  which  injure  the 
character  of  the  \vork,  and  lessen  our  confidence  in  the  impar¬ 
tiality  of  the  writer.  He  begins  with  a  rapid  and  highly 
coloured,  but  able  and  spirited  view  of  the  situation  and  mili¬ 
tary  resources  of  France.  England  occupies  the  second  book  ; 
Portugal,  the  third  ;  and  Spain,  the  fourth.  All  this  is  intro¬ 
ductory,  and  extcjids  through  the  first  volume,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  second.  The  remainder  of  the  work  contains  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  occupation  of  Portugal,  the  intrigues  of  Bayonne, 
the  retreat  of  King  Joseph  behind  the  Ebro,  and  the  expulsion 
of  Junot.  Here,  for  the  present,  we  leave  General  Foy’s  inte¬ 
resting  volumes ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  may  here¬ 
after  have  occasion  for  recurrence  to  their  contents. 

On  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry’s  quarto,  we  shall  be  com¬ 
paratively  brief.  Notwithstanding  its  aristocratic  form  and 
bearing,,  its  imposing  dimensions,  and  its  well  engraved  plans 
of  battles  and  sieges,  it  has  not  produced  on  us,  in  the  reading, 
a  corresponding  elFect.  It  is  more  like  the  work  of  an  inferior 
officer,  than  that  of  a  leader.  It  describes,  and  occasionally 
well,  the  scenes  and  circumstances  of  active  warfare;  but  it 
exhibits  nothing  of  the  deep  study  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
General  Foy;  nothing  of  the  sound  judgement,  comprehensive 
views,  and  vigorous  expression  of  Colonel  Napier;  nothing,! in 
short,  that  would  lead  us  to  guess  that  the  Writer  had  ever  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  the  command  of  a  company.  It  does  not  seem 
that  its  present  appearance  was  called  for  by  any  very  urgent 
necessity ;  nor  is  any  reason  assigned  beyond  the  attention  ex- 
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scarcely  be  paralleled  in  history.  Vicissitudes  he  met  with, 
and  failures,  but  not  defeat ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  decision 
in  the  matter  of  relative  award,  his  claim  to  the  very  highest 
honours  of  his  profession  will  be  disputed  by  no  fair  and  com¬ 
petent  judge.  When  he  engaged  in  European  war,  the  mili¬ 
tary  establishment  of  England  was  detective  in  some  of  the 
most  important  accessories  both  of  march  and  battle.  Our 
commissariat  was  miserably  ineffective ;  there  were  great  am! 
most  mischievous  defects  in  our  engineer  department ;  and  our 
system  altogether  was  charged  with  the  errors  and  deficiencies 
consequent  on  a  long  inexperience  in  regular  campaigning. 
All  these,  it  fell  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  supply  or  to  re¬ 
form  ;  and  this  formidable  labour  he  had  to  execute  amid  the 
anxieties  and  exertions  of  active  and  critical  command.  Faults 
he  committed,  unquestionably ;  great  ones,  probably;  and  no 
man,  we  are  sure,  would  be  more  forward  to  admit  this,  than 
himself.  But,  whenever  the  critics  of  the  desk  or  the  dining-tabic, 
take  upon  themselves  to  pass  judgement  on  the  conduct  of 
this  great  commander,  let  them  at  least  recollect  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  and  oppressive  difficulties  of  his  situation. 
Nor  let  them  forget  the  reply  of  either  Luxemburg  or  Villars, 
when  some  of  his  officers  were  eulogizing,  at  the  expense  of  his 
antagonist,  his  skill  in  some  battle  that  he  had  recently  won : 

*  No,  Gentlemen,  it  was  an  affair  of  mistakes;  we  made  a 
^  hundred,  our  enemy  a  hundred  and  one, — and  the  odd  blunder 

*  lost  the  day.' 

General  Foy,  as  an  able  and  experienced  officer,  was  well 
qualified  to  estimate  the  military  character  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington ;  but  his  prejudices  have  made  him  unjust.  He 
could  not  forgive  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  the  main  spring 
in  that  strange  complication  of  events  which  brought  about 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  This  feeling  pervades,  not 
merely  his  general  comments,  but  his  specific  statements ;  and 
this,  in  details  where  he  must  have  possessed  more  accurate 
knowledge,  or,  at  least,  where  the  means  of  obtaining  it  were 
not  only  within  his  reach,  but  actually  before  his  eyes.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  make  reference  to  his  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  battle  of  Vimeiro.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  *  our  readers,  that,  when  the  victory  was  decided,  and  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  prepared  to  follow  it  up  by  launching 
Sir  Ronald  Ferguson’s  brigade  against  the  corps  of  Solignac, 
then  actually  separated  from  Junot’s  main  body;  and  when  he 
WM  further  desirous  of  putting  in  execution  the  bold  manceuvre 
of  marching  direct  on  Lisbon  by  the  Mafra  road ;  he  was 
stopped  by  the  positive  and  reiterated  refusal  of  Sir  Harry 
Burrard,  then  in  full  command.  Now  General  Foy  chooses 
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to  assign  this  inglorious  inactivity  and  adherence  to  routine^ 
hot  to  the  latter,  but  distinctly  to  the  former,  expressly  exouer* 
ating  Sir  Harry  Burrard  from  the  charge*  He  must,  however, 
have  had  before  him,  ample  means  of  ascertaioiiig  the  circum¬ 
stances  correctly,  since  the  statement  had  been  made  again  and 
again.  Southey  had  given  it  in  his  own  vivid  manner,  and  w'e 
have  no  do  bt  of  its  existence  among  the  published  documents 
connected  with  the  Inquiry  into  the  Convention  of  Cintra. 
That  the  gallant  Frenchman  should,  in  his  details  of  actions 
and  manoeuvres,  subtract  largely  from  the  amount  of  his  native 
forces,  and  add  as  freely  to  the  numbers  of  their  antagonists, 
was  to  have  been  expected ;  but  it  might  have  been  expedient 
for  him  to  reflect,  that  when  an  exaggeration  is  overdone,  it 
defeats  the  purpose  of  its  author.  To  the  English  soldiery,  he 
is  more  just  than  he  is  to  their  leader :  he  speaks  of  them  as 
unrivalled  in  discipline  and  in  unyielding  valour,  and  seems  to 
take  an  honourable  pleasure  in  giving  them  their  due  praise  in 
this  respect.  We  shall  indulge  our  national  vanity  by  trans¬ 
lating  some  of  these  passages. 

*  Our  soldiers,  returned  from  Egypt,  described  to  their  comrades, 

the  unconquerable  courage  of  the  English.* . *  The  English 

army  distinguishes  itself  among  all  others,  by  its  deference  to  the 
legal  power.’ . .  .  .  ^  The  subalterns  are  excellent.*  .  .  . .  <  We  saw 
them,  in  the  day  of  our  calamity,  those  children  of  Albion,  formed 
in  square  battalions  in  the  plain  between  the  wood  of  llougoumont 
and  the  village  of  Mont-Samt-Jean.  To  effect  this  compact  form¬ 
ation,  they  had  doubled  and  re-doubled  their  ranks.  Their  support¬ 
ing  cavalry  had  been  destroyed,  their  artillery  silenced.  The  general 
officers  and  those  of  the  staff,  were  galloping  from  one  square  to 
another,  uncertain  where  to  take  shelter.  Waggons,  wounded,  the 
parks  of  reserve,  and  the  allied  troops,  were  dying  in  confusion  to* 
wards  Brussels.  Death  was  before  them  and  in  their  ranks ;  dis¬ 
grace  behind.  In  this  terrible  exigency,  neither  the  bullets  of  the 
Imperial  guard,  though  fired  in  immediate  contact,  nor  the  victorious 
cavalry  of  France,  could  produce  the  slightest  impression  on  the  im¬ 
moveable  British  infantry.  It  might  have  been  imagined  that  they 
had  taken  root  in  the  ground,  but  for  the  majestic  deployment  of 
these  battalions,  a  few  minutes  after  sun-set,  when  the  arrival  of  the 
Prussian  army  announced  to  Lord  Wellington,  that,  thanks  to  num¬ 
ber,  thanks  to  the  vis  ine7iia,  and  as  a  reward  for  having  drawn  up 
brave  soldiers  in  battle  array,  he  had  obtained  the  most  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  of  the  age.’ — Gen.  Foy. 

He  denies  to  the  Englishman  the  activity  and  acuteness  of 
tbe  French  soldier,  but  admits  that  he  is  more  silent,  cool,  and 
obedient,  and  that  the  fire  of  the  English  line  is  more  steady 
and  murderous.  Yet  is  not  this  firmness  the  unreflecting  im¬ 
passibility  of  the  Russian,  nor  this  high  discipline  allied  to  the 
VoL.  XXIX.  N.S.  Y  Y 
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heavy  mechanism  of  the  German  regiments.  He  mentions  it 
as  an  extraordinary  characteristic  of  English  troops,  that  they 
will,  in  line,  unhesitatingly  charge  columns.  If  turned,  they 
throw  back  their  flank;  and  if  attacked  in  the  rear,  they  coolly 
face  about  to  receive  the  assailant  They  use  the  bayonet 
freely;  but  it  is  intimated  that,  in  so  doing,  they  are  apt  to 
commit  themselves  by  not  stopping  in  time. 

Of  the  cavalry,  General  Foy  speaks  less  favourably.  The 
horses  are  excellent,  and  the  men  are  excellent  grooms,  but  the 
mode  of  management  is  too  fastidious.  The  system  of  docking 
is  a  serious  inconvenience  in  hot  climates,  nor  are  the  food  and 
training  such  as  to  prepare  for  the  endurance  of  fatigue  and 
privation.  The  horses  are  hard-mouthed,  stiff-shouldered,  and 
unable  to  turn  or  slop.  The  men  are  brave,  and  the  cattle 
good;  but  there  is  great  deficiency  of  science  and  combina¬ 
tion.  The  General  states,  that  he  has  seen  feeble  detachments 
charge  whole  battalions  home,  but  in  disorder.  In  much  of  all 
this,  there  is,  no  doubt,  substantial  correctness ;  but  it  should 
not  have  been  followed  up  with  the  insinuation,  that  the  cavalier 
fights  ivre  dc  rhiim^  nor  with  the  accusation,  of  which  we  could 
quote  striking  facts  in  refutation,  that  the  British  horseman  is 
destitute  of  attachment  to  his  faithful  companion.  There  is 
more  truth  in  the  assertion,  that  twenty  thousand  Frenchmen 
will  live  at  free  cost,  where  ten  thousand  Englishmen,  well  fur¬ 
nished  with  money,  would  die  with  hunger.  We  shall  not  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  whimsical  caricatures  by  which  the  General  quali¬ 
fies  his  various  concessions  in  our  favour,  but  pass  on  to  his 
animated  description  of  the  halt  of  a  French  division. 

*  The  French  battalions  reach  their  bivouac  after  a  long  and  trying 
march.  As  soon  as  the  drums  have  ceased,  the  knapsacks,  deposited 
in  a  circle  round  the  piled  arms,  mark  out  the  sleeping  place  of  the 
company  {chamhree).  The  jackets  are  laid  aside,  and,  dressed  in 
their  loose  coats  only,  the  soldiers  set  about  collecting  food,  wood, 
w  iter,  straw.  The  fire  is  lighted ;  the  cooking  apparatus  got  ready; 
the  trees  from  the  neighbouring  forest  are  roughly  fashioned  into  stakes 
and  rafters.  While  the  temporary  i)arrack  is  raising,  the  strokes  of 
the  axe,  and  the  exclamations  of  the  workmen,  are  heard  in  every 
direction.  Imagination  calls  up  the  city  of  Idomeneus  rising  by  en¬ 
chantment  under  the  unperceived  influence  of  Minerva.  While  the 
cookery  is  going  on,  our  young  men,  impatient  of  idleness,  sew  the 
straps  to  the  gaiter,  examine  the  cartridge-box,  clean  and  pick  the 
musket.  The  soup  is  ready,  and  they  commence  operations.  If 
there  is  no  wine,  the  conversation  is  calm  without  depression,  and  a 
speedy  adjournment  to  the  resting-place  enables  the  tired  soldier  to 
resume  on  the  morrow  the  toils  of  the  march.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  joy-inspiring  liquor,  in  casks  or  skins,  has  reached  the  camp,  the 
vigils  are  protracted.  The  veterans  describe  to  the  conscripts,  ranged 
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round  the  fire,  the  battles  in  which  the  regiment  has  acquired  its  fame. 
They  kindle  into  renew  ed  delight  when  they  tell  of  the  transport  that 
was  felt,  when  the  Emperor,  who  was  supposed  to  be  on  a  distant 
point,  appeared,  all  at  once,  in  front  of  the  grenadiers,  mounted  on  his 
white  horse,  and  followed  by  his  Mameluke.  “  O  I  what  a  thrashing 
the  Russians  and  the  Prussians  would  have  got,  if  the  regiment  on  our 
right  had  fought  as  we  did  ;  if  the  cavalry  had  been  up  when  the 
enemy  gave  way  ;  if  the  general  of  the  reserve  had  been  as  brave 
and  clever  as  the  commander  of  the  advanced  guard  !  Not  one  of 
those  scoundrels — not  a  single  man  of  them  would  have  got  off.”  .... 
Sometimes  the  morning-drum  beats,  and  the  dawn  appears,  before 
these  campaigners  have  finislH?d  their  tale.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
story  has  been  well  washed  down,  and  the  faces  of  the  auditory  ex- 
liibit  plain  symptoms  of  the  frequent  circulation  of  the  wine-cup. 
But  the  intoxication  of  the  French  is  gay,  sparkling,  and  daring ;  it 
is  for  them  a  foretaste  of  battle  and  victory.’ — Gen,  Foy, 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  work  of  General  Foy  is  incom¬ 
plete,  terminating  with  the  battle  of  Vimeiro  and  the  capitu¬ 
lation  of  Junot.  Nor  has  it  had  the  advantage  of  his  last  cor¬ 
rections  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  such  a  revision  would  have 
removed  some  of  those  asperities  of  judgement  which  injure  the 
character  of  the  work,  and  lessen  our  confidence  in  the  impar¬ 
tiality  of  the  writer.  He  begins  with  a  rapid  and  highly 
coloured,  but  able  and  spirited  view  of  the  situation  and  mili¬ 
tary  resources  of  France.  England  occupies  the  second  book  ; 
Portugal,  the  third  ;  and  Spain,  the  fourth.  All  this  is  intro¬ 
ductory,  and  extejids  through  the  first  volume,  and  two-thirds 
of  the  second.  The  remainder  of  the  work  contains  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  occupation  of  Portugal,  the  intrigues  of  Bayonne, 
tlie  retreat  of  King  Joseph  behind  the  Ebro,  and  the  expulsion 
of  Junot.  Here,  for  the  present,  we  leave  General  Foy’s  inte¬ 
resting  volumes ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  we  may  here¬ 
after  have  occasion  for  recurrence  to  their  contents. 

On  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry’s  quarto,  we  shall  be  com¬ 
paratively  brief.  Notwithstanding  its  aristocratic  form  and 
bearing,-  its  imposing  dimensions,  and  its  well  engraved  plans 
of.  battles  and  sieges,  it  has  not  produced  on  us,  in  the  reading, 
a  corresponding  elFcct.  It  is  more  like  the  work  of  an  inferior 
ofiicer,  than  that  of  a  leader.  It  describes,  and  occasionally 
well,  the  scenes  and  circumstances  of  active  warfare;  but  it 
exhibits  nothing  of  the  deep  study  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
General  Foy;  nothing  of  the  sound  judgement,  comprehensive 
views,  and  vigorous  expression  of  Colonel  Napier;  nothing,. in 
short,  that  would  lead  us  to  guess  that  the  Writer  had  ever  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  the  command  of  a  company.  It  does  not  seem 
'  that  its  present  appearance  was  called  for  by  any  very  urgent 
necessity;  nor  is  any  reason  assigneil  beyond  the  attention  ex- 
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cited  by  ‘  late  events  in  Portugal.’  If  it  were  possible  to  sup- 
pose  the  noble  Writer  a  hungry  expectant,  looking  anxiously 
for  some  of  the  good  things  in  the  gift  of  Administration,  we 
might,  in  that  case,  account  readily  both  for  the  publication, 
and  for  the  seasonable  doses  administered  to  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  ‘the  greatest  Master’  of  the  art  of  war  ‘  in  this  or 
‘  any  former  age’ — Ca?sar,  Hannibal,  Frederic,  and  Napoleon, 
not,  of  course,  excluded  from  the  comparison.  But  this  ima¬ 
gination  is,  obviously,  altogether  idle,  and  we  can  only  refer 
the  matter  to  some  sudden  and  d-propos  fit  of  authorship.  It 
would  be  downright  Jacobinism  to  impute  either  rapacity  or 
sycophancy  to  a  titled,  wealthy,  and  high-spirited  soldier. 

We  cannot,  however,  extend  the  same  courtesy  to  that  part 
of  the  volume  w  hich  gives  the  narrative  of  Sir  John  Moore’s 
glorious  though  disastrous  campaign.  It  might  pass  for  the 
joint  production  of  Mrs.  Candour  and  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite; 
so  thoroughly  does  it  combine  the  airectation  of  apology,  with 
a  determined  spirit  of  cavilling  and  censure,  as  little  sustained 
by  sound  reasoning  or  scientific  exposition  as  can  well  be  con¬ 
ceived.  There  are  strange  admissions,  too,  in  this  part  of  the 
work.  The  subordinate  officers,  including,  as  we  understand 
the  language  of  the  ‘  narrative',  the  Marquess  himself,  seem  to 
have  indulged  themselves  in  the  most  unjustifiable  licence  of 
criticism  and  condemnation,  in  their  judgement  of  their  gene¬ 
ral's  measures.  livery  aspiring  genius  with  epaulettes  and 
spurs  gave  himself  the  airs  of  a  field-marshal.  ‘  Even  the  ge- 

‘  neral's  personal  staffi^owg///  not  to  conceal  their  chagrin  ' . 

‘  Seldom  did  men,  situatetl  as  were,  venture  to  speak  out  so 
‘  boldly  against  the  measures  of  their  chief*  ‘  Questions 

‘  were  asked  with  the  tone  \chich  men  \ioill  assume^  w’hen  matters 
‘  are  in  progress  of  which  they  disapprove  !*  There  was  Mr. 
Frere,  too,  w  ith  his  incredible  absurdities,  and  his  implicit  faith 
in  xhe  fanfaronades  of  the  ISpani^h  juntas  and  generals,  pester¬ 
ing  Sir  John  with  a  ‘  tissue  of  cogent  reasons’.  The  Marquess 
of  Londonderry  may  safely  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that  Sir  John 
Moore  ‘was  not  a  Wellington’;  for,  if  he  hatl,  we  shrewdly 
suspect  that  not  a  few  of  these  high-toned  and  disapproving 
gentry  would  have  been  sent  home  to  the  salutary  discipline  of 
drill  and  parade.  Let  us  hear  the  more  ofiicer-like  seniiments 
of  Colonel  Napier  on  this  very  subject.  We  shall  take  the 
liberty  ol  marking  in  italics,  a  few  impressive  passages. 

*  For  many  years,  so  much  ridicule  had  been  attached  to  the  name 
of  an  English  expedition,  that  weak-headed  men  claimed  a  sort  of  vre^ 
scriptiye  right  to  censure^  without  regard  to  subordination^  the  conduct 
of  their  general.  It  had  been  so  in  Egypt,  where  a  cabal  was  formed 
to  deprive  Lord  Hutchinson  of  the  command;  it  had  been  so  at 
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Buenos  Ayres,  at  Ferrol,  and  in  Portugal.  It  was  so  at  this  time  in 
Sir  John  Moore’s  army;  and  it  will  be  found  in  the  course  of  this 
work,  that  the  superlative  talents,  vigour,  and  success  of  the  Duke 
of  \\  ellington  could  not,  even  at  a  late  period  of  the  war,  secure  him 
from  such  vexatious  folly.  The  three  generals  who  commanded  the 
separate  divisions  of  the  armi/y  and  who  were  in  consequence  acquainted 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  were  perfectly  agreed  as  to 
the  propriety  of  a  retreat ;  but  in  other  (juarlers,  indecent  murmurs 
were  so  prevalent  among  officers  of  rank  as  to  call  for  rebuke. 

Co/.  Napier, 

Is  this  ‘rebuke’  still  remembered? 

AVe  are  not  intending  to  engage  in  discussion  on  this  point. 
The  Marquess  ot*  Londonderry  holds  out  no  inducement  to 
such  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty  ;  and  were  the  case 
otherwise,  Col.  Napier’s  masterly  analysis  of  Sir  John  Moore’s 
inoveinents,  would  su})ersede  the  necessity  for  any  thing  in  ad¬ 
dition.  We  shall  extract  his  closinj;  comment. 

‘  The  nation,  at  that  time  unused  to  great  operations,  forgot  that 
war  is  not  a  harmless  game,  and  judging  of  the  loss  positively,  instead 
of  comparatively,  was  thus  disposed  to  believe  the  calumnies  of  in¬ 
terested  men,  who  were  eager  to  east  a  shade  over  one  of  the  brightest 
characters  that  ever  adorned  the  country.  Those  calumnies  tri¬ 
umphed  for  a  moment;  but  Moore’s  last  appeal  to  his  country  for 
justice  will  be  successful.  Posterity,  revering  and  cherishing  his 
name,  will  visit  such  of  his  odious  calumniators  as  arc  not  too  con¬ 
temptible  to  be  remembered,  with  a  just  and  severe  retribution;  for 
thus  it  is  that  time  freshens  the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  withers  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  baseness  ;  and  if  authority  be  sought  for  in  a  case  where  rea¬ 
son  speaks  so  plainly,  future  historians  will  not  fail  to  remark,  that 
the  man  whose  talents  exacted  the  praises  of  Soult,  of  Wellington, 
and  of  Napoleon,  could  be  no  ordinary  soldier. 

*  “  Sir  John  INIoore,”  says  the  first,  “  took  every  advantage  that 
the  country  afforded,  to  oppose  an  active  and  vigorous  resistance ; 
and  he  finished,  by  dying  in  a  combat  that  must  do  credit  to  his  me¬ 
mory.” 

‘  Napoleon  more  than  once  affirmed,  that,  if  he  committed  a  few 
trifling  errors,  they  were  to  be  attributed  to  his  peculiar  situation,  for 
that  his  talents  and  firmness  alone  had  saved  the  English  army  from 
destruction. 

‘  “  In  Sir  John  Moore’s  campaign”,  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
“  I  can  see  but  one  error ;  when  he  advanced  to  Sahagun,  he  should 
have  considered  it  as  a  movement  of  retreat,  and  sent  officers  to  the 
rear  to  mark  and  prepare  the  halting-places  for  every  brigade ;  but 
this  opinion  I  have  formed  after  long  experience  of  war,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  peculiarities  of  a  Spanish  war,  which  must  have  been 
seen,  to  be  understood;  finally,  it  is  an  opinion  formed  after  the 
event.”  ’ — Col.  Napier. 

•  The  ‘  Narrative  ’  is  written  in  a  very  slovenly  style,  with  a 
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mixliirc  of  passages  bearing  marks  of  a  dillercnt,  or,  at  least,  of 
a  revising  and  retouching  hand.  The  description  of  Sir  Ar¬ 
thur  Wellesley’s  review,  by  torch  light,  of  the  Spanish  arinv 
under  Cuesla,  is  very  striking. 

‘  Cucsta  had  drawn  out  his  whole  force  for  Sir  Artliur  Wellesley’s 
inspection.  The  troops  luul  been  under  arms  during  four  hours,*  in 
momentary  expectation  of  our  arrival ;  wliilst  the  poor  old  man  him¬ 
self,  though  still  lame  from  tiie  etfects  of  his  bruises  at  ^Medellin,  sa! 
on  horseback  at  their  head  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time.  Our 
arrival  at  the  camp  was  announced  by  a  general  discharge  of  artillerv, 
u])on  which  an  immense  number  of  torciies  were  made  to  blaze  up, 
and  wc  passed  the  entire  Spanisii  line  in  review  by  their  light,  'i'he 
effect  produced  by  these  arrangements,  was  one  of  no  ordinary  cha¬ 
racter.  As  the  torches  were  held  aloft,  at  moderate  inter\als  from 
o!ie  another,  they  threw  a  red  and  wavering  light  over  the  vrhole 
scene,  permitting  at  the  same  time,  its  minuter  parts  to  he  here  and 
there  east  into>hado;  whilst  the  grim  and  swarthy  visages  of  the 
soldiers,  their  bright  arms,  and  dark  uniforms,  appeared  peculiarly 
pictures(iuc  as  ofien  as  the  flashes  fell  upon  them.  Then  there  was 
the  fretiuent  roar  of  eaimon,  the  shouldering  of  firelocks,  mingled 
with  the  brief  word  of  command,  and  rattling  of  aeeoulrements  aiul 
arms,  as  we  passed  from  battalion  to  battalion  ;  all  these  served  to 
interest  the  sense  of  hearing  to  the  full  as  much  as  the  spectacle  at¬ 
tracted  the  sense  of  siglit.  Nor  was  old  Cuesta  himself  an  ohjeet  to 
be  passed  by  witliout  nctic'',  even  at  such  a  moment  and  under  such 
circumstances  as  these,  d'he  old  man  ]>reeeded  us, — not  so  mueli 
sitting  upon  his  horse  as  held  upon  it  by  two  pages, — at  tlie  immi¬ 
nent  hazard  of  being  overthrown  whenever  a  cannon  was  discharged, 
or  a  torch  dared  out  with  peculiar  brightness;  iiuleed,  his  physieaf 
debility  was  so  remarkable,  as  clearly  to  mark  his  total  unfitness  for 
the  situation  wliich  he  then  heltl.  As  to  his  mental  powers,  he  gave  us 
little  o}>portuuily  of  judging ;  inasmuch  as  he  scarcely  uttered  live 
words  tturing  i!ie  continuance  of  our  visit;  but  his  corporal  in¬ 
firmities  alone  were  at  absolute  variance  wiili  all  a  general’s  duties, 
and  shewed  that  he  was  now  lit  only  for  the  retireuK-nt  of  private 
life.  In  this  manner  we  passed  about  six  tliousand  eavalrv,  drawn 
up  in  rank  entire,  and  not  less  than  twenty  battalions  of  infantry, 
each  consisting  of  perhaps  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  men.’ 

I\Iarq.  (f  LondoniiCryif* 

It  will  bo  seen  by  our  previous  references,  that  we  have  a 
high  o])inion  of  C'olonel  Napier’s  ‘History.’  It  is  an  able,  a 
spirited,  and,  so  lar  as  wc  arc  able  lo  judge  of  it  in  its  military 
ebaraeter,  a  ]n*oloinul  work;  ]n’oinising  in  its  coin]'lelion,  to 
give  an  accurate,  clear,  anti  tlccjdy  interesting  exhibition  t){  a 
series  oi  events,  strangely  coin])lieaLe'd  and  altogether  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  bt)ih  in  ilieinselves  and  in  their  consctjnences. 
I  he  Author  was  liimself  present  at  many  of  the  IraiisacJiono 
that  he  describes,  and  lie  lias  procured  the  aid  ol  the  very  high- 
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cst  authorities,  in  the  collection  of  his  materials.  Marshal 
Soult  supplied  him  with  valuable  memoranda;  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  handed  him  ‘notes  dictated  by  Napoleon,  and 
‘  plans  of  campaign  sketched  out  by  King  Joseph  ;*  tlie  returns 
of  the  French  armies  are  from  the  ‘original  half-inonihly 
‘statements’  of  Berliner;  and  access  was  procured  in  most  in¬ 
stances  to  primary  documents  where  such  were  known  to  exist. 
In  the  discrimination  of  facts.  Colonel  Napier  appears  to  much 
advantage  as  a  well-furnished  and  clear-headed  soldier ;  while, 
in  the  expression  of  his  sentiments,  he  uniformly  maintains  the 
tone  of  an  independent  and  high-minded  man.  We  shall  not, 
at  present,  make  his  publication  the  text  of  a  commentary  on 
the  Spanish  war.  It  will  suit  us  belter,  both  as  affording  larger 
scope,  and  as  enabling  us  to  do  him  more  complete  justice,  if 
we  delay  our  analysis  until  the  appearance  of  another  volume ; 
by  which  time  we  may  also  expect  the  completion  of  Dr. 
Southey’s  work.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  shall  do  little 
more  than  give  a  few  indications,  sufficient  to  convey  a  general 
notion  of  the  contents  and  character  of  the  ‘  History’  bcfoic 
us. 

Tlie  introductory  observations,  and  the  sketch  of  the  events 
that  preceded  and  gave  rise  to  the  war  of  the  Peninsula,  arc 
brief,  but  distinct  and  satisl’actory.  Tlie  massacre,  as  it  has 
been  currently  termed,  of  Madrid,  in  ^lay  1808,  is  shewn  to 
have  been  grossly  exaggerated;  and  the  memory'  of  Murat  is 
exonerated  from  the  imputation  of  the  executions  in  told  blood 
which  followed.  Whatever  of  barbarity  may  be  chargeable 
on  those  vindictive  proceedings,  is  to  be  attributed  to  Urouchy, 
and  to  a  colonel  of  the  imperial  guard,  whose  name  does  nut 
appear.  By  the  direction  of  these  ferocious  men,  nearly'  :i 
hundred  Spanish  prisoners  were  put  to  death,  in  contravention 
of  Murat’s  order  that  their  lives  should  be  s])ared.  Don 
Joseph  Palafox,  the  popular  hero  of  Saragossa,  is  stated  to 
have  been  held  in  little  account  by  his  companions ;  his  capa¬ 
city,  it  is  said,  was  slender,  and  his  vanity  excessive  :  the  spirit 
of  the  people,  and  not  the  genius  of  the  nominal  leader,  in¬ 
duced  and  protracted  that  memorable  siege.  Alter  an  al)le  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  feeble  means  jiossesseil  by  Spain,  unassisted  by 
England,  for  effectual  opposition  to  France,  Colonel  Napier 
closes  this  part  of  his  subject  with  the  following  portrait  of  the 
Spaniard. 

‘  It  is,  however,  not  surprising  that  great  expectations  were  at 
first  formed  of  the  heroism  of  the  Spaniards,  and  those  expectations 
were  greatly  augmented  by  their  agreeable  (iualities.  There  is  not 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  a  people  so  attractive  in  the  friendly  in¬ 
tercourse  of  society :  their  majestic  language,  fine  persons,  imposing 
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dress,  and  lively  imaginations,  the  inexpressible  beauty  of  the  women, 
and  the  air  of  romance  which  they  throw  over  every  action,  and  in¬ 
fuse  into  every  feeling,  all  combine  to  delude  the  senses,  and  to 
impose  upon  the  judgement.  As  companions,  they  are  incomparably 
the  most  agreeable  of  mankind ;  but  danger  and  disappointment  at¬ 
tend  the  man  who,  confiding  in  their  promises  and  energy,  ventures 
upon  a  difficult  enterprise.  “  Never  do  to  day,  what  you  can  put 
“  off  until  to-morrow,”  is  the  favourite  proverb  in  Spain;  and,  unlike 
most  proverbs,  it  is  rigidly  attended  to.' — Col,  Napier, 

The  treacherous  seizure  of  the  strong  frontier  fortresses  of 
Spain,  was  the  first  step  of  those  consummately  skilful  opera¬ 
tions  by  which  Napoleon  proposed  to  secure  the  military  pos¬ 
session  of  the  country.  His  measures  were  taken  with  as  much 
precaution,  and  ‘  the  conqueror  of  Europe  was  as  fearful  of 
‘  making  false  movements  before  an  army  of  peasants,  as  if 
‘  Frederick  the  Great  had  been  in  his  front.’  Yet  he  failed,  in 
part  from  the  necessity  of  trusting  the  execution  of  his  plans 
to  men  subordinate,  not  only  in  rank,  but  in  intellect  and 
energy.  Notwithstanding  the  repulses  in  Catalonia,  as  well  as 
those  before  Saragossa  and  Valencia,  the  I'rench  were  gaining 
ground,  and  driving  the  Spanish  armies,  in  all  directions,  from 
the  open  field,  when  the  strange  misconduct  of  Dupont  brought 
on  the  defeat  and  capitulation  of  Baylen.  The  details  of  that 
gross  failure  are  given  with  great  precision;  and  the  ‘  observa- 
*  tions*  which  follow,  are  highly  elucidatory  of  its  circumstances 
and  character  in  a  military  view.  The  invasion  of  Portugal 
aflbrds  Colonel  Napier  an  opportunity,  which  he  does  not  neg¬ 
lect,  of  exposing  the  absurd  arrangements  of  the  British  cabi¬ 
net.  Trosy  Tyriusve  might  be  his  motto;  for  he  deals  impartial 
blame  both  to  Castlcreagh  and  Canning,  at  different  periods. 
He  applauds  the  ‘decisive  vigour  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley’, 
that  prompted  him  to  sweep  away  the  ‘  cobweb  projects’  of  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  to  act  boldly,  firmly,  and  successfully  on  the 
suggestions  of  his  owni  mind.  The  Convention  of  Cintra  is  de¬ 
fended  by  the  Colonel,  with  much  ability  and  apparent  jus¬ 
tice.  He  applies,  without  hesitation,  to  the  public  feeling 
against  it,  the  terms  ‘  ignorant  and  ridiculous’,  and  speaks  of 
the  transaction  itself  as  ‘  fraught  with  prudence  and  wisdom.’ 
it  is  rather  a  singular  circumstance,  that,  although  this  affair  is 
usually,  and  even,  we  believe,  officially  known  as  the  conven¬ 
tion  ot  CintrOf  it  was  altogether  negotiated  and  completed  ‘  at 
‘  the  distance  of  tliirty  miles’  from  that  place. 

‘  ^et,  Lord  fiyron  has  gravely  asserted,  in  prose  and  verse,  that 
the  convention  was  signed  at  the  Marquis  of  Marialva's  house  at 
Cintra;  and  the  Author  of  *  The  Diary  of  an  Invalid*,  improving 
upon  the  Poet  s  discovery,  detected  the  stains  of  the  ink  spilt  by 
Junot  upon  the  occiision.’ — Col.  Napier, 
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The  whole* account  of  Sir  Jolin  Moore’s  campaign  is  a  fine 
specimen  ol  military  narrative  and  disquisition;  and  we  almost 
regret  that  the  plan  wc  have  laid  down  for  ourselves,  precludes 
us  from  analysis.  Colonel  Napier  points  out  the  inadequacy  of 
the  preparations,  notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  force  to 
which  Sir  John’s  army  was  opposed,  and  defends  that  officer 
from  the  imputations  which  have  been  urged  against  him,  in 
many  instances  with  the  most  absurd  levity  and  want  of  discri¬ 
mination. 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  life  of  Napoleon,  inaccurately  asserts, 
that  Sir  John  Moore  “  sent  ten  thousand  men,  under  Sir  David 
Baird,  by  sea,  to  Coruna”,  and  that  “  the  general  science  of'xear 
upon  the  most  extended  scale^  seems  to  liave  been  so  little  understood 
or  practised  by  the  Enj^lish  generals  at  this  time,  that,  instead  of  the 
country  being  carefully  reconnoitred  by  officers  of  skill,  the  march 
of  the  army  was  arranged  by  such  hasty  and  inaccurate  information 
as  could  be  collected  from  the  peasants.  By  their  reports.  General 
Moore  was  induced  to  divide  his  army.” — What  “  the  general  science 
of'xvnr  upon  an  extended  scale**  may  mean,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say; 
but,  that  Sir  David  Baird  was  sent  by  the  Government,  from  England 
direct  to  Coruna,  and  that  Sir  John  Moore  xms  not  induced  by  the 
reports  of  the  peasants  to  divide  his  army,  may  be  ascertained  by  a 
reference  to  the  Appendix.* — CoL  Napier. 

It  is  delightful,  amid  scenes  of  suffering  and  fierce  conflict, 
to  read  of  actions  that  recal  the  mind  to  recollections  of  the 
charities  of  life.  At  the  battle  of  Coruna,  the  Author’s  eldest 
brother,  then  in  command  of  the  50th  regiment,  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  A  soldier  with  whom  he  had  been  per¬ 
sonally  engaged,  and  whose  passions  were  aroused,  was  about 
to  end  his  life,  when  a  French  drummer,  who  had  previously 
rescued  him  from  inevitable  death,  interfered  and  preserved 
him  a  second  time.  Marshal  Soult,  hearing  of  the  drummer’s 
conduct,  obtained  for  him  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  ho¬ 
nour,  and  behaved  to  Major  Napier  with  the  kindness  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  friend.  Ney,  who  succeeded  Soult,  even  im¬ 
proved  upon  this  noble  courtesy;  he  supplied  his  prisoner  with 
money,  and  ultimately  released  him  on  promise  not  to  serve 
until  exchanged. 

‘  I  should  not’,  says  the  Colonel  with  excellent  feeling,  ‘  have 
dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  private  adventures  of  an  officer,  but  that 
gratitude  demands  a  public  acknowledgment  of  such  generosity,  and 
the  demand  is  rendered  imperative  by  the  after  misfortunes  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Ney.  The  fate  of  that  brave  and  noble-minded  man  is  well 
known.  He  who  had  fought  five  hundred  battles  for  France,  not 
on#  against  her,  was  shot  as  a  traitor.* 

We  shall  insert,  in  this  place,  an  anecdote  or  two  of  a  highly 
interesting  nature. 
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•  The  following  remarkable  instance  of  courage  and  discipline  de-* 
serves  to  be  recorded.  John  Walton,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Ire¬ 
land,  and  Richard  Jackson,  an  Englishman,  were  posted  in  a  hollow 
road  on  the  plain  beyond  the  bridge,  and  at  a  distance  from  their 
piquet.  If  the  enemy  approached,  one  was  to  fire,  run  back  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  give  notice  if  there  were  many  or  few ;  the 
other  was  to  maintain  his  ground.  A  party  of  cavalry,  following  a 
hay  cart,  stole  up  close  to  these  men,  and  suddenly  galloped  in,  with 
a  view  to  kill  them  and  surprise  the  post.  Jackson  fired,  but  was 
overtaken,  and  received  twelve  or  fourteen  severe  wounds  in  an  in¬ 
stant;  he  came  staggering  on,  notwithstanding  his  mangled  state, 
and  gave  the  signal.  Walton,  with  equal  resolution,  and  more  for¬ 
tune,  defended  himself  with  his  bayonet,  and  wounded  several  of  the 
assailants,  who  retreated,  leaving  him  unhurt ;  but  his  cap,  his  knap¬ 
sack,  his  belt,  and  his  musket,  were  cut  in  about  twenty  places, 
and  his  bayonet  was  bent  double,  his  musket  covered  with  blood, 
and  notched  like  a  saw  from  the  muzzle  to  the  lock.  Jackson 
escaped  death  during  the  retreat,  and  finally  recovered  from  his 
wounds.* 

#«#### 

‘  Several  thousand  infantry  slept  in  the  long  galleries  of  an  iin- 
mense  convent  built  round  a  square;  the  low'er  corridors  were  filled 
with  the  liorscs  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  so  thickly  stowed  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  for  a  single  man  to  pass  them,  and  there  w  as 
but  one  entrance.  Tw'o  officers  returning  from  the  bridge,  being 
desirous  to  find  shelter  for  their  men,  entered  the  convent,  and  with 
horror  perceived,  that  a  large  window  shutter  being  on  fire,  and  the 
flame  spreading  to  the  rafters  above,  in  a  few'  moments  the  straw 
under  the  horses  would  ignite,  and  six  thousand  men  and  animals 
would  inevitably  perish  in  the  flames.  One  of  the  officers  (Captain 
Lloyd,  of  the  43rd),  a  man  of  great  activity,  strength,  and  presence 
of  mind,  made  a  sign  to  his  companions  to  keep  silence,  and  spring¬ 
ing  on  to  the  nearest  horse,  ran  along  the  backs  of  the  others  until 
he  reached  the  flaming  shutter,  which  lie  tore  off  its  hinges  and  cast 
out  of  the  window’ ;  then  returning  quietly,  awakened  some  of  the 
soldiers,  and  cleared  the  passage  without  creating  any  alarm,  which 
in  such  a  case  would  have  been  as  destructive  as  the  flames.  Ca})- 
tain  Lloyd  w  as  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  talents ;  his  character 
has  been  forcibly  and  justly  depicted  in  that  excellent  little  work 
called  the  “  Life  of  a  Serjeantr  ’ — Col.  Napier. 

All  the  works  that  wc  have  now  noticed,  are  illustrated  by 
maps  and  diagrams.  The  ^  atlas  ’  to  General  Foy’s  volumes, 
is  neatly  executed :  the  portrait  prefixed  suggests  the  idea 
of  a  man  of  great  firmness  and  energy.  We  have  already 
sjiokcn  in  praise  of  Lord  Londonderry’s  engraved  plans,  but 
his  map  is  miserable.  Colonel  Napier’s  illustrative  draughts  arc 
very  simple,  but  exceedingly  clear  and  explanatory. 
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Lutlji‘iMii  C  hurdles  in  Saxony,  Prussia,  anil  the  neighbouring 
States  ;  by  Augustus  Hahn,  D.D.  one  of  the  Professors  of  Di¬ 
vinity  in  the  University  of  Leipsic. 

ii\\ful  coiruptioii  ol  Christianity  wbidi  has  taken  place 
in  Protestant  Gonnany,  its  character  aiul  operations,  ami 
the  hoiiourahie,  manly,  and  scriptural  re[)nlsion  which  has  arisen 
against  it  in  that  very  country,  form  a  subject  to  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  lor  us  to  pay  an  attention  adequate  to  its  iiu- 
jHirtanec.  The  })ainplilct  now  on  our  table  is  the  production 
oi  a  irentloinaii  who,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  inaintaincil 
a  jmblic  disputation  at  Leipsic  in  favour  of  the  truly  evangelical 
and  ortliodox  doctrines  oi’ Christianitv,  against  Professor  Kriitr, 
will)  came  lorward  to  snp>port  tlie  Anlisupei  naturalist,  or  falsely 
styled  Katitmalisl  opinions.  \\'e  have  been  informed,  that 
this  Disputation  was  attended  by  many  persons  who  felt  a  j)ro- 
fonnd  interest  in  the  subject,  among  whom  were  some  of  great 
eminence  in  station  and  learning;  lliat  it  was  conducted  in  a 
mutually  respectful  manner;  that  the  advantage,  in  point  of 
argument  and  impression,  appeared  to  remain  with  Dr.  Ilahn; 
anil  that  the  eifect  has  been  very  great  in  arousing  the  public 
mind,  and  in  aiding  tiie  rc-action  which,  from  almost  every 
quarter  we  hear,  is  jiowerful  and  increasing,  on  behalf  of  truth 
and  holiness. 

In  this  publication.  Dr.  II.  writes  witii  the  most  respectful 
temper  towards  bis  opjionents,  some  of  whom  bad  been  his 
college  tutors  and  early  friends,  and  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
is  conscious  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  who  knows  Iiow 
to  defend  it  with  talent  ami  lidelitv.  After  the  Prel’acc  iiiid 
Inlroduciion,  which  we  have  found  very  interesting,  lie  divides 
the  work  into  three  Chapters:  I.  ‘  Tiie  Nature  and  History  of 
‘  Uationalism ;’  which,  by  the  induction  of  ample  proofs,  he 
shews  to  be  the  identical  system,  with  some  artful  disguises,  of 
Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbmy  and  the  other  English  Deists  of 
liie  seventeenth  and  eighlccntli  centuries.  Cliap.  1 1.  ‘  The 
‘  V^irious  EUbrts  of  the  lialiimalists  to  overthrow  Hible-Chris- 
‘  tianity.'  In  this  chaj)ter,  v/e  have  a  disclosure  of  the  art  ami 
management  by  which  the  disci])lcs  of  the  self-called  nationalist 
divines  are  first  Immoured  as  children,  ami  kindly  indulged  to 
he  ‘  Eaith-Christiaiis,  the  elementary  pupils  in  religioiC;  arc 
next  improved  into  ‘  lleason-Chrisliiins  * ;  and  in  the  third  ami 
hist  stage,  hceonie  Mhe  Purer  Christians,  or  the  finished,’  whose 
essential  jirineiple  is  a  perleel  indillerence  to  all  doctrines  and 
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opinions,  all  systems,  churches,  and  parties;  and  who  place  the 
highest  point  of  religious  wisdom  in  regarding  all  religions  as 
alike  good,  alike  true,  alike  false.  The  Author  pursues  and 
examines  the  different  modes  and  shapes  under  which  persons 
who  substantially  reject  every  idea  of  Divine  authority  in  Jesus 
and  his  Apostles,  represent  themselves  and  get  accredited  as 
*  Christian  and  Evangelical’  [the  current  term  in  Germany  to 
designate  the  Lutheran^  as  distinct  from  the  Reformed  or  CaU 
vinistic  Church]  Teachers.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
theory  varies.  Some  lay  it  down,  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
knew  no  more  about  the  objects  of  religion,  than  other  able  and 
w'ell -instructed  men  among  their  contemporaries.  Others  say, 
that  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  was,  no  doubt,  the  perfection  of  truth 
and  reason  ;  but  we  have  no  sure,  satisfactory,  and  [)erfect  docu¬ 
ments  to  inform  us  what  that  doctrine  was.  The  Scriptures, 
tlicrcforc,  must  be  made  out  to  be  partly  mythical  or  allegori¬ 
cally  fabulous,  partly  legendary  like  tlie  old  historical  stories  of 
every  people; — or,  the  writers  of  particular  books,  suppose  the 
Gospels  or  the  Epistles,  had  mistaken  the  true  meaning  ol*  Jesus 
their  Master  ; — or,  whole  books,  or  important  portions  of  books, 
are  cashiered  as  spurious,  by  the  most  unfair  and  wanton  play¬ 
ing  with  pretended  historical  and  critical  arguments.  ‘It  is  not 
‘  a  very  long  time  since  a  man  deemed  himself  to  have  attained 
‘  no  eminence  in  the  literary  world,  if  he  had  not  made  the 
‘  attempt  to  shew',  that  some  one  book,  at  least,  or  some  prln- 
‘  cipal  })assage  in  a  book,  of  our  Sacred  Writings,  was  not 
‘  genuine.*  A  more  numerous  and  recent  class,  aware  ol  the 
futility  of  these  methods,  set  aside  all  the  doctrines  which  are 
disagreeable  to  them,  by  supposing,  that  Jesus,  and  perhaps 
some  of  his  apostles,  had  better  views  and  superior  knowledge; 
but,  perceiving  that  the  age  was  incapable  of  understanding,  or 
too  gross-minded  to  receive,  pure  and  simple  truth,  they  accom¬ 
modated  themselves  to  the  infelicity  of  their  circumstances,  and 
delivered  the  doctrines  of  reason  in  a  dress  and  adorning  derived 
from  popular  superstitions,  old  sayings  and  traditions,  and 
national  partialities.  And  thus,  after  millions  of  men,  for 
seventeen  hundred  years,  have  been  totally  on  the  wrong  scent 
for  the  genuine  sense  of  Scripture,  Immanuel  Kant^  the  Restorer 
and  Reformer  of  Rationalism,  has  taught  us  how  to  strip  off 
the  shells  and  husks  and  pods,  now  no  longer  needed,  and  to 
obtain  the  fructification  of  pure  and  simple  truth  !  These  and 
similar  subterfuges.  Dr.  Hahn  impartially  states ;  briefly  hints 
at  the  evidence  of  their  unreasonableness  and  falsehood ;  and 
though  he  never  loses  his  respectful  and  amiable  manner,  yet 
he  occasionally  allows  to  break  forth  the  strong  expression  ol  a 
holy  abhorrence.  The  statements  of  this  chapter  abundantly 
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confirm  the  representations  which  tec  gave  in  a  former  Ar¬ 
ticle 

Chnp.  III.  ‘  The  Faith  of  Evangelical  Christians  placed  in 
‘  contrast  with  the  Opinions  of  the  Rationalists.’  This  is  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  striking  and  effective  manner,  by  stating,  in  one  series 
of  the  pages,  the  declarations  of  the  Rible  on  the  most  import¬ 
ant  parts  of  revealed  truth  and  obligation  ;  and  on  theopposite 
pages,  a  selection  of  paragraphs,  principally  from  We^scheider's 
Institntiones  and  Rohr^s  Z/<7/cr5,  which  exhibit  in  their  own  terms, 
the  opinions  and  professions  of  the  Anlisupernaturalists.  Tlie 
contrast  of  these  opposite  paragraphs  is  so  strong,  and  the  con¬ 
clusions  are  so  inevitable  and  so  solemnly  important,  that  the 
Author  deems  it  not  recpiisite  to  enlarge  much  further.  He 
adds  a  few  concluding  pages,  in  the  spirit  of  reverential  love  to 
the  truth  of  God,  and  of  tender  compassion  for  those  unhappy 
persons  whose  errors  and  impieties  he  has  faithfully  laid  open. 
Of  this  percration,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  say,  that,  with 
respect  to  those  vain  talkers  and  deceivers,”  those  “  wolves 
in  sheep’s  clothing,”  his  language  is  too  mild  and  gentle. 
Without  doing  violence  to  his  own  kindness  of  disposition,  or  his 
feelings  of  personal  friendship,  or  to  ‘‘  the  meekness  of  wisdom  ” 
which  the  Christian  advocate  should  never  lay  aside,  he  ought 
to  have  brought  forth  a  more  powerful  array  of  “  the  terrors  of 
the  Lord,”  against  persons  who,  how  decent  and  estimable 
soever  may  be  their  external  characters,  are  plainly  marked  in 
the  w’ord  of  God  as  men  of  corrupt  minds,  destitute  of  the 
truth, — false  teachers,  who  privily  bring  in  damnable  heresies, 
— scoffers,  walking  after  their  own  lusts, — wTesting  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  to  their  own  destruction,” — betrayers  and  guides  to  hell 
of  the  souls  w  hom  they  pretend  to  leail  to  “  God,  and 

immortality.”  This  is  one  of  their  favourite  phrases  ! 

With  peculiar  pleasure  we  subjoin  the  following  extract  from 
a  letter  of  an  American  Lutheran  clergyman,  who  visited  last 
year  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  the  Rev.  R.  Kurtz.  For  this 
interestinsr  document,  w'e  are  indebteil  to  a  new  American 
periodicalf,  which  has  also  done  us  the  honour  to  extract  largely 
from  our  former  articles  upon  the  Neologism  of  Germany. 

*  Erfurt,  Kingdom  of  Prussia ; 

Augustine  Monastery, 

‘  Dear  Brother  S.  Luthers  Cell;  May  14,  1827. 

‘  From  the  heading  of  my  letter,  you  will  perceive  that 
I  have  selected  a  very  interesting  place  to  write  in.  Yes ;  it  is  a  fact, 
that  I  am  at  present  in  the  Augustine  Monastery  in  Erfurt,  seated  in 


♦  See  Eclec.  Rev.  July,  1827.  Art.  1.  (Vol.  xxviii.  p.  1.) 

+  “  The  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims;”  [?. r.  the  original  English  settlers 
in  America;]  page  KK>.  Boston;  February,  182S.” 
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the  monafitic  cell  of  the  immortal  Reformer,  at  the  same  table  at 
which  he  so  often  sat  and  wrote,  with  his  Rible  lyinj;  at  my  left  baiul, 
his  inkstand  at  my  right,  and  manuscripts  of  him  and  Melancthon  his 
coadjutor  suspended  in  a  frame  to  the  wall  in  my  front  ;  and  several 
other  Lutheran  relics,  which  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  cell  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  strangers  and  travellers,  who,  when  they 
come  to  Erfurt,  never  fail  to  visit  this  little  room  with  one  window, 
and  record  their  names  in  a  book  which  is  kept  here  for  that  purpose. 

‘  — In  Germany,  the  religion  of  the  Redeemer  is  gaining  groinul. 
llalionalists  so  called,  by  which  is  meant  a  large  and  learned  class  of 
people  in  this  hemisphere,  somewhat  similar  to  our  Unitarians, — yet, 
whose  principles  are  even  more  objectionable  than  those  of  the  rankest 
Socinians, — are  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves  ;  and,  though 
they  formerly  gloried  in  the  name  of  RationnlistSy  they  now  entirelv 
disclaim  tho  appellation  ;  and  their  ranks  (a  few  years  ago  so  forniid- 
able)  have  of  late  been  considerably  thinned  by  the  increasing  and 
overpowering  intUience  of  true  evangelic  religion. 

‘  In  Berlin, — where  I  spent  seven  weeks,  and  therefore  had  an 
opportunity  to  become  accpiainted  with  the  state  of  religious  matters, 
the  cause  of  Christ  is  triumphant.  A  few  years  since,  this  great  city 
was  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  both  in  a  moral  and  religious 
])oint  of  view.  Christ  was  banished  from  the  pulpit,  a?  v/ell  as  from 
the  desk  of  the  Professor  ;  unbelief  and  scepticism  were  the  order  of 
the  day;  and  ha  who  dared  to  declare  his  belief  in  the  Scriptures  as 
tlie  inspired  word  of  God,  was  laughed  at  as  a  poor  ignorant  mystic. 
And  now,  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  fact.  In  no  city  have  I 
met  with  so  many  humble  and  cordial  followers  of  the  Lamb.  In  the 
University*  a  mighty  change  has  taken  place  ;  and  from  almost  every 
pulpit,  the  cause  of  the  Redeemer  is  ably  vindicated,  and  the  ellicacy 
of  his  atoning  blood  is  held  forth  and  proclaimed,  in  strains  at  which 
the  very  angels  cannot  but  rejoice,  and  which  the  stoutest  heart  is 
often  unable  to  resist.  We  also  meet  with  Bible-Socicties  all  over 
(iermany  ;  and  in  Saxony,  the  Lutheran  Churcli  is,  at  this  moment, 
ibrming  a  Missionary  Society  for  the  evangelization  of  the  North 
American  Indians.’ 

Should  our  English  prudence  whisper,  that  possibly  the  im¬ 
pressions  made  upon  ^Ir.  Kurtz’s  mind  may  liave  been  Ironi 
data  too  limited,  aiul  that  the  change  described  is  too  sudden 
and  too  extensive  to  be  fully  credible;  or  that  his  allbction  for 
the  land  of  his  fathers  aiul  bis  American  ardour  may  have  dis¬ 
posed  him  to  contemplate  too  partially  the  jiictnrcs  of  religious 
renovation  which  his  Prussian  friends  set  before  him; — then, 
let  every  deduction  be  made  that  can  be  reasonably  demanded 
from  the  testimony  of  a  witness  of  unquestionable  integrity,  and 
surely  enough  will  remain  to  awaken  our  joy  and  lively  grati¬ 
tude  to  tlic  God  of  all  grace,  whose  mercy  is  often  glorified  in 
triumphing  over  the  most  ilaring  opposition. 

*  ‘  A  riourishing  University, — with  about  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hundred  students,  and  a  proportionable  number  of  professors.* 


Art.  TV.  Researches  in  South  Africa*  By  the  Rev.  John  Philip,  D.D. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

[Concluded from  399.] 

¥N  introducing  this  important  Work  to  the  notice  of  our  rca- 
^  ders,  in  our  last  Number,  we  gave  ample  specimens  of  that 
part  of  its  contents  which  relates  to  the  violent  encroachments 
of  the  African  colonists  upon  the  lands  and  liberties  of  the  Hot¬ 
tentot  tribes,  and  of  the  inhuman  warfare  which  has  been  pro¬ 
secuted  against  the  unliappy  Bushmen,  from  the  first  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  country  down  to  the  present  day.  We  now  turn  to 
the  Author’s  review  of  the  progress  of  the  Christian  Missions, 
and  of  the  obstructions  opposed  to  them  by  the  soi-disant 
‘  Christian  ’  colonists  and  colonial  functionaries. 

In  this  review.  Dr.  Philip  has  confined  IJmself  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  missions  of  the  Society  with  which  he  is  more  di¬ 
rectly  in  connexion ; — a  course  for  the  adoption  of  which  he 
has  sufiicicntly  accounted  in  his  preface,  and  which,  if  it  detracts 
somewhat  from  the  general  interest  of  his  Work,  has  enabled 
Iiiin  to  escape  some  difliculties,  and  to  avoid  implicating  in  his 
perilous  quarrel  with  existing  abuses,  societies  or  individuals 
who  may  still  prefer  adhering  to  a  more  timid  and  temporizing 
policy.  It  is,  indeed,  a  most  melancholy  and  humiliating  con¬ 
sideration,  that  the  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  Missionaries 
in  Southern  Africa,  have  arisen  from  the  sordid  passions  and 
cruel  prejudices  of  the  European  colonists, — of  men  boasting 
of  civil  liberty  as  their  birthright,  and  of  Protestant  Christianity 
as  their  creed, — infinitely  more  than  from  the  hereditary  bar¬ 
barism  and  heathen  blindness  of  the  poor  natives  themselves. 
This  deplorable  truth  has  been  placed  by  our  Author  among 
matters  of  history  no  longer  admitting  of  dispute  or  doubt.  His 
history  of  the  South  African  Missions  is,  in  fact,  little  else  than 
the  details  of  a  long-continued  and  most  harassing  conflict, 
maintained  by  the  Missionaries  on  behalf  of  the  natives,  against 
the  intolerable  oppressions  of  the  colonists  and  the  local  autho¬ 
rities;  a  conflict  in  which  every  unchristian  prejudice  and 
every  malignant  and  selfish  passion  were  arrayed  to  oppose 
the  improvement  of  the  natives,  and  to  prevent  their  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  hopeless  state  of  helotism  to  which  they  had  been 
unrighteously  reduced;  while  on  the  other  side,  the  friends  of 
religion  and  humanity  could  withstand  the  power  and  the  po¬ 
licy  combined  to  thwart  their  labours,  only  by  liumble  remon¬ 
strances  to  the  petty  tyrants  of  the  provinces,  or  by  appeals, 
equally  unavailing,  to  higher  authority. 

Dr.  Vanderkemp,  a  man  with  whose  great  talents  and  singu- 
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lar  devotedness  to  the  missionary  cause  few  o(  our  readers  can 
be  altoj^cther  unacquainted,  was  the  first  great  Christian  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  Hottentots.  Our  Author,  who  appears  to  have  well 
appreciated  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  has  given 
extracts  from  his  correspondence  with  the  colonial  authorities, 
which  exhibit  a  vivid  j)icture  of  the  condition  of  the  natives  in 
his  time,  and  of  the  noble  boldness  with  which  he  did  not  fear 
to  plead  their  cause  botli  with  the  Dutch  and  the  English  au¬ 
thorities. 

In  replying,  in  1805,  to  a  friendly  letter  of  the  Dutch  Go¬ 
vernor  Janssens,  who  had  been  his  personal  friend  in  early  life, 
Vanderkemp  thus  expresses  himself: — 

*  You  acknowledge  the  great  w  rong  which  the  colonists,  perhaps 
here  and  thereof  do  to  the  Hottentots.  This  expression,  Cmveriior, 
shews  that  you  are  still  uninformed  of  the  true  situation  of  things  in 
this  country,  or  at  least  in  Uitenhage  district.  Not  ^'perhaps''  and 
“  here  and  therCt*  hut  very  certainly,  and  pretty  nearly  in  all  parts, 
does  this  oppression  prevail ;  nor  is  it  only  particular  inhabitants,  but 
the  landdrosts  themselves,  from  whom  the  oppressed  ought  to  find 
protection,  who  make  themselves  guilty  in  this  respect.* 

Those  who  have  read  IVIr.  Barrow’s  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  Hottentots  under  the  Dutch  Government,  will  feel  no  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  above  statement  of  Dr.  Vanderkemp ;  but  it  may 
justly  excite  the  most  indignant  surprise  to  learn,  that,  after 
Mr.  Barrow’s  eloquent  exposure  of  Dutch  colonial  cruelty  and 
oppression,  the  same  system  should  have  been  not  merely  per¬ 
mitted  to  prevail  under  British  dominion,  but  that,  down  to  the 
year  1826,  the  most  strenuous  abettors  of  this  system  have  been 
British  governors  and  magistrates  !  During  our  first  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  colony,  indeed,  while  it  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
governed  by  such  men  as  Lord  Macartney  and  General  Dun- 
das,  the  oppression  of  the  natives  was  greatly  alleviated.  They 
were  tauglit  to  consider  themselves  as  freemen,  and  to  look  up 
to  the  laws  and  the  government  for  protection  ;  and  the  labours 
of  the  missionaries  among  them  were  cordially  supported  and 
encouraged.  But,  after  the  second  capture  of  the  Cape,  the  old 
system  of  iniquity  was  again  reverted  to,  and  the  missionaries 
who,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  sacred  calling,  ventured  to 
plead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  and  to  afford  refuge  to  the 
tew  Hottentots  who  were  permitted  to  resort  to  their  institu¬ 
tions,  became  exposed  to  the  special  hostility  of  the  provincial 
functionaries,  now  associated  w’ith  the  rude  and  ignorant  in  an 
iniquitous  league  to  pcrj)etuate  the  bondage  and  degradation 
of  the  natives.  So  speedily  was  this  system  re-established  after 
the  second  capture  of  the  colony,  that,  in  Jan.  1 807,  (scarcely 
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a  twelvemonth  after  that  event,)  we  find  Dr.  Vnnderkemp  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  the 
following  terms : — 

‘  I  think  our  enemies  have  in  view  to  accomplish  their  design,  not 
by  expelling  us  out  of  the  colony,  or  by  a  formal  prohibition  of  our 
missionary  work,  but  by  teasing  and  gradually  conBning  us  more 
and  more  to  a  narrow  sphere  ot  activity,  in  hope  that,  by  repeated 
trials,  we  shall  be  wearied  out,  and  disposed  at  length  to  abandon 
our  station,  and  leave  them  masters  of  the  field.* 

Two  years  afterwards  (May  21,  1808),  the  same  devoted 
Missionary,  in  writing  to  Major  Ciiyler,  the  English  magistrate 
of  the  eastern  districts,  in  behalf  of  some  Hottentots  whose 
wives  and  children  had  been  violently  separated  from  them, 
and  who  were  forcibly  detained  in  servitude,  concludes  his 
statement  of  the  case  with  the  following  indignant  remon¬ 
strance  : — 

‘  Such  outrages  call  loudly  to  Heaven  for  justice  !  1  hope,  and  re¬ 
spectfully  request,  that  it  may  please  you  to  procure  these  four  un¬ 
happy  sufferers  the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  to  which,  by  nature 
and  the  laws  of  this  country,  they  are  entitled :  and  I  doubt  not  that 
you  will  at  once  perceive  the  necessity  of  putting  a  stop  to  these  and 
similar  excesses,  which,  being  left  unpunished,  daily  increase  in 
number  and  atrocity,  and  render  this  country  an  execration  to  every 
stranger  in  w'hom  the  least  spark  of  humanity  is  not  entirely  ex¬ 
tinguished.* 

Finding  that  such  remonstrances  produced  no  elfect,  Vander- 
kemp  deemed  it  his  duty  to  prefer  urgent  and  repeated  appeals 
to  the  governor.  These  were  at  length  effectual  in  awakening 
some  attention;  and  in  1809,  called  forth  a  proclamation, 
which  had  for  its  professed  object,  the  protection  of  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  from  the  fraud  and  violence  of  the  colonists.  Unhap¬ 
pily,  however,  the  then  governor,  Lord  Caledon,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  allowed  himself  to  be  guided  in  the 
drawing  up  of  this  proclamation,  by  individuals  far  from 
friendly  to  the  emancipation  of  the  natives;  and  the  result  was, 
that,  in  spite  of  many  beneficent  clauses,  it  proved  in  practice 
an  engine  of  aggravated  oppression.  The  clauses  which  as¬ 
sisted  to  rivet  their  chains,  were  eagerly  enforced,  while  those 
designed  for  their  protection  remained  utterly  inoperative. 

Not  contented  with  this  advantage,  the  partizans  of  oppres¬ 
sion  prevailed  on  the  succeeding  governor.  Sir  John  Cradock, 
to  give  a  legal  sanction,  by  a  government  proclamation,  to  one 
of  the  most  nefarious  practices  of  the  Dutch  colonists,  and 
which  Mr.  Barrow  had  long  before  denounced  in  terms  of  se¬ 
vere  reprehension.  In  virtue  of  this  enactment,  it  became  the 
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right  of  any  colonist  to  detain  in  servitude  until  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  all  Hottentot  children  whose  parents  were  in 
his  employment  at  the  time  of  their  birth ; — ^thus  placing  the 
whole  Hottentot  race  in  a  state  of  bondage  to  the  whites,  abso¬ 
lutely  more  deplorable  in  some  respects  than  negro  slavery  it¬ 
self. 

While  the  natives  were  thus  virtually  consigned  to  slavery, 
the  persecution  of  the  Missionaries,  who  were  their  only  advo¬ 
cates,  became  every  day  more  intolerable ;  and  such  was  the 
universality  of  the  outcry  against  their  institutions  for  instruct¬ 
ing  the  natives,  and  the  audacity  of  the  calumnies  propagated 
about  their  mismanagement,  that  Lord  Caledon  and  Sir  John 
Cradock  (both  of  them  well-intentioned  men)  were  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  influenced  by  this  most  unjust  clamour,  al¬ 
though  they  were  too  upright  to  become  knowingly  parties  to 
the  conspiracy  which  had  been  long  organized  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  these  establishments. 

‘  After  die  removal  of  General  Dundas  from  the  government  of 
the  colony,’  says  Dr.  Philip,  *  under  whose  enlightened  auspices  Dr. 
Vanderkemp  began  his  missionary  labours  at  Algoa  Bay,  the  history 
of  his  labours  is  that  of  one  continued  struggle  to  protect  the  people 
and  the  missionary  institution  of  Bethelsdorp  against  the  measures  of 
the  local  authorities  of  the  district  of  Uitenhage.  During  this  ar¬ 
duous  struggle,  of  which  his  correspondence  aftbrds  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence,  he  did  not  complain  in  private  only ;  he  presented  his  griev¬ 
ances  before  the  colonial  government;  and  the  following  extract, 
copied  from  a  letter  written  only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  will 
shew  how  little  he  gained  by  his  exertions ; — “  I  w^ould  go  any¬ 
where,”  he  exclaims,  “  to  escape  from  my  present  situation  ;  I  can¬ 
not  remain  much  longer  at  Bethelsdorp  ;  my  spirits  are  broken,  and 
I  am  bowed  down  by  the  landdrost  Cuyler’s  continual  oppressions  of 
the  Hottentots.”  ’ 

Vanderkemp  soon  afterwards  died  at  Cape  Town,  whither  he 
had  been  summoned,  with  his  coadjutor  Mr.  Read,  to  attend 
an  investigation  of  numerous  acts  of  cruelly  and  murder  per¬ 
petrated  upon  the  helpless  natives,  which  had  been  made 
known  in  England  by  the  publication  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
Mr.  Read  to  the  Directors  of  his  Society.  Full  evidence  was 
produced  of  these  enormities,  and  of  the  existence  of  a  system 
ot  grinding  oppression,  connived  at  and  abetted  by  the  great 
majority  ot  the  local  authorities.  Yet,  after  the  decease  of  this 
able  and  intrepid  champion  of  humanity,  matters  speedily  re- 
vertcil  to  their  former  course ;  and  Mr.  Read  and  his  brethren 
were  left  to  maintain  an  unequal  struggle  with  the  formidable 
array  of  prejudice,  avarice,  and  arbitrary  power  combined 
against  them. 
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•  The  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs  was,  that  the  missions 
of  the  London  Society  speedily  fell  into  such  a  stale  of  confu¬ 
sion  and  retrogression,  that  the  Directors  found  it  requisite  to 
depute  the  Rev.  John  Campbell,  one  of  their  body,  to  make  a 
voyage  to  South  Africa,  on  purpose  to  examine  into  their  real 
situation,  to  endeavour  to  promote  their  prosperity,  and  to  con¬ 
ciliate,  if  possible,  their  powerful  and  numerous  enemies.  Mr. 
Campbell’s  amiable  temper  and  ardent  zeal  effected  as  much  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected  from  any  temporary  interference 
of  this  description  ;  but  the  benefits  experienced  from  his  brief 
visit  speedily  disappeared,  under  the  unmitigated  influence  of 
the  malignant  spirit  towards  the  Missions,  which  pervaded,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  the  whole  white  population,  and  which  ac¬ 
quired,  by  the  accession  of  Lord  Charles  Somerset  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  colony  in  1814,  more'  formidable  powers  of 
mischief  than  at  any  former  period. 

In  1818,  the  Missions  were  again  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin ;  and  it  became  more  than  ever  necessary  to  adopt  vigo¬ 
rous  measures  for  their  relief.  A  second  deputation  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Directors,  and  Mr.  Campbell  and  Dr.  Philip 
were  selected  for  the  task.  The  former  was  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  after  visiting  the  several  missionary  stations ;  the  latter 
was  to  remain  in  the  colony  as  the  superintendant,  and  (as  in 
the  result  he  ably  proved  himself)  the  advocate  and  defender  of 
the  missions. 

The. extracts  we  have  already  given  from  the  Author’s  pre¬ 
face  will  have  afforded  our  readers  some  notion  of  the  ardu¬ 
ous  nature  of  the  charge  w’hich  had  thus  devolved  on  him,  and 
of  the  formidable  obstacles  he  has  had  to  encounter  in  the  pro¬ 
secution  of  it.  All  his  exertions  to  conciliate  the  colonial  au¬ 
thorities,  to  procure  for  the  missionary  institutions,  relief  from 
incessant  hostility,  and  for  the  helpless  natives,  protection  from 
lawless  violence,  or  emancipation  from  degrading  bondage,  have 
proved  fruitless.  The  publication  of  the  work  now  before  us 
was  the  last  means  that  remained  to  him,  of  promoting  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  his  mission.  We  trust  that  this  manly  appeal  will  prove 
not  to  have  been  made  in  vain. 

The  exposure  which  Dr.  Philip  has  been  compelled  to  make 
in  these  volumes,  of  the  recent  conduct  of  the  colonial  govern¬ 
ment  towards  the  Hottentot  nation  and  the  missionary  institu¬ 
tions  generally,  has  brought  under  our  view,  scenes  of  systematic 
oppression  and  arrogant  abuse  of  power,  which,  well  as  we  have 
been  prepared  for  such  disclosures,  have  absolutely  amazed  us. 


*  See  p.  386  of  our  last  Number. 
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Nor  do  ihe  fads  brought  forward  rest  bn  hearsay  authority,  or 
on  the  Author’s  recollection  of  what  he  has  himself  witnessed: 
in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  they  are  established  by  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  of  the  most  authentic  description,  and  very 
frequently  by  the  original  letters  of  the  parties  implicated.  Dr. 
P.,  in  laying  before  the  governor  a  long  list  of  grievances  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  landdrost  Cuyler  on  the  institution  of  Bethels- 
dorp,  says :  ‘  The  letters  of  the  landdrost  are  our  witnesses,  and 
‘  not  only  vouch  for  the  facts  exhibited,  but  are  indeed  the  facts 
*  themselves.* 

This  landdrost  Cuyler  is  the  same  magistrate  of  whose  into¬ 
lerable  oppression  the  venerable  Vanderkemp  complained  so 
bitterly  in  1810.  In  1822,  we  find  him  not  only  still  in  office, 
but  tyrannizing  over  the  Hottentots  and  Missionaries  in  a 
spirit  of  wanton  insolence  which  confidence  of  approbation 
from  his  superiors  could  alone  have  inspired.  We  find  him 
prohibiting  any  Hottentots  to  become  residents  at  the  mis¬ 
sionary  institutions,  except  with  his  consent ;  seizing  on  the 
persons  of  such  as  applied  for  permission  to  become  residents ; 
separating  them  from  their  families  and  connexions,  and  forci¬ 
bly  placing  them  in. servitude  under  the  Boors,  or  drafting  them 
as  recruits  to  the  Cape  regiment.  (Vol.  i.  p.  305.)  We  find 
him  continually  commanding  the  gratuitous  labours  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  at  Bethelsdorp,  for  two,  three,  and  four  months  at  a 
time,  on  what  is  termed  public  service ;  while  their  families 
were  starving  for  want  of  subsistence  (see  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  /)V- 
thelsdorp  Correspondetice).  We  find  him  maliciously  cutting  off 
from  them  the  means  of  executing  a  profitable  contract  (vol.  i. 
p.  319) ;  preferring  false  accusations  to  Government  against  the 
missionaries  and  their  people,  knowing  them  to  be  false  (vol.  i. 
p.  321);  levying  exorbitant  taxes  on  all  Hottentots  who  had 
their  names  enrolled  as  members  of  a  missionary  institution, 
and  attempting  to  compel  the  missionaries  to  collect  these  taxes, 
and  become  responsible  for  their  full  amount  (vol.  i.  p.  336). 
These  and  innumerable  other  abuses,  some  of  them  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  still  more  iniquitous  than  these,  were  submitted  in  detail 
and  with  full  proof  of  the  facts,  to  the  governor,  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  in  1822,  but  without  avail.  No  investigation  *mas 
instituted^  no  redress  obtained.  On  the  contrary,  this  active 
functionary  (Cuyler)  appears  to  have  possessed  the  full  confi¬ 
dence  and  approbation  of  the  governor ;  and  in  token  of  its  fa¬ 
vour,  he  has  received  at  different  times,  in  grants  from  the  co¬ 
lonial  government,  seven  farms  or  estates,  extending  altogether 
to  not  less  than  34,000  English  acres  of  profitable  territory ! 
And  after  being  for  twenty  years  chief  magistrate  of  a  district, 
he  has  (it  is  said)  just  retired  upon  a  pension  from  tlie  civil  list 
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of  the  colony,  in  addition  to  his  hnlf-pay  as  a  lieut-colonel 
With  such  an  instance  of  success  before  them  to  excite  emula¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  his  example  should  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  younger  functionaries,  in  oppressing  the  natives  and 
persecuting  the  missions.  Accordingly,  although  no  other  pro¬ 
vincial  functionary  makes  (|uite  so  prominent  a  figure  in  this 
work  as  Colonel  Cuyler,  yet,  many  others  seem  to  have  fol¬ 
lowed  in  his  footsteps  with  no  unequal  progress.  The  chief  of 
these  (we  write  it  with  shame  and  sorrow)  are  Englishmen— 
Rivers,  Trappes,  Hope,  Mackay,  and  the  governor’s  own  son, 
Colonel  Somerset. 

But,  in  truth,  what  other  course  could  be  expected  from  the 
provincial  functionaries,  when  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  in 
these  volumes,  that  nothing  less  than  the  entire  subversion  of 
the  Missions,  (or  at  least  those  of  the  London  Society,)  was 
aimed  at  by  the  Colonial  Government  during  its  recent  adminis¬ 
tration  ?  To  what  other  motive  can  we  ascribe  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  measures  which  issued  in  the  destruction  of  the  Caledon 
Institution,  and  the  dispersion  of  its  Hottentot  inhabitants 
(vol.  i.  chap,  xiv.);  the  alienation  of  the  lands  of  Theopolis; 
the  granting  to  Dutch  Boors  the  lands  recommended  by  His 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  to  be  given  to  Bethelsdorp; 
the  recall  of  the  Missionaries  from  among  the  Bushmen,  and  tne 
granting  to  rapacious  Boors  the  lands  and  fountains  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  tribes  among  whom  they  were  so  successfully  labour¬ 
ing  ?  But  we  cannot  pursue  this  part  of  the  subject  further. 
No  person,  without  perusing  these  volumes,  can  form  a  just 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  delinquency  of  the  Cape  Government 
in  this  respect.  Of  the  oppressive  treatment  of  the  mild  and 
helpless  aborigines  of  the  Colony,  and  of  their  actual  con¬ 
dition,  though  by  law  His  Majesty’s  free  subjects,  the  following 
passage  presents  some  faint  outline: — 

‘  The  Hottentots,  despairing  of  help  from  every  other  quarter,  now 
look  to  the  justice  and  humanity  of  England  for  deliverance ;  and 
they  now  justly  and  humbly  ask.  Why  they  may  not,  like  the  colo¬ 
nists,  be  allowed  to  bring  their  labours  to  the  best  market  ?  Why 
they  should  be  compelled  to  labour  for  two  or  for  four  rix-dollars 
(equivalent  to  three  or  six  shillings  sterling  money)  per  month,  when 
they  might  be  receiving  twenty  or  twenty-five  rix-dollars  per  month, 
if  permitted  to  dispose  of  themselves  as  a  free  people  ?  Why  they 
may  not  be  exempted  from  the  cruellies  exercised  upon  them  with¬ 
out  any  form  of  law  ?  Why  they  should  be  allowed  to  be  flogged  to 
the  public  prison,  upon  the  mere  ip^e  dixit  of  their  masters?  Why, 
on  complaining  of  bad  usage  to  a  magistrate,  they  should  be  put  in 
prison  till  their  master  appears  to  answer  the  accusation  brought 
against  him ; — and  why  they  should  be  flogged  if  their  complaints 
are  held  to  be  frivolous  ?  Why  they  should  bo  liable  to  punishment 
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at  the  mere  caprice  of  a  magistrate,  and  without  any  trial  ?  Why 
they  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  loss  of  their  master’s  pro¬ 
perty,  and  thereby  kept  in  perpetual  bondage,  without  ever  receiving 
any  wages  ?  Why  they  should  be  treated  as  vagabonds,  and  be  liable 
to  be  disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of  any  local  functionary  in  whose 
district  they  may  reside,  if  they  do  not  hire  themselves  to  a  master? 
Why  they  should  be  given  to  any  master,  by  such  an  authority,  with- 
out  ever  having  been  consulted  on  the  subject?  Why  they  should 
be  liable  to  have  their  homes  violated,  their  children  torn  from  them, 
and  from  the  arms  of  their  distracted  mothers,  without  having  the 
smallest  chance  of  redress  ?  Why  they  should  be  denied,  by  the 
justice  and  humanity  of  Britain,  the  boon  prepared  for  them  by  the 
Batavian  Government,  when  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  ?  And  why  these  intolerable  oppressions 
should  continue  to  be  imposed  upon  them,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  colonial  government,  declaring,  that  the  original 
natives  of  the  country,  the  Hottentots,  must  be  considered  and 
treated  as  a  free  people,  w’ho  have  a  lawful  abode  in  the  colony;  and 
whose  persons,  property,  and  possessions  ought,  for  that  reason,  to 
be  protected,  the  same  as  other  free  people?  The  interest  of  the 
colony  cannot  require  that  such  a  system  of  cruel  oppression  should 
be  continued;  and  it  is  impossible  that  the  justice,  the  humanity, 
and  the  magnanimity  of  the  British  Government,  can  suffer  longer 
that  evils  so  enormous  should  exist  in  any  of  its  foreign  dependen¬ 
cies.’  Vol.  I.  pp.  400 — 402. 

We  come  now  to  inquire,  what  has  been  the  actual  progress 
made  by  the  Missionaries  in  the  conversion  and  civilization  of 
the  natives  of  Southern  Africa,  in  spite  of  the  formidable  oppo¬ 
sition  which  they  have  so  long  had  to  encounter  from  the  colo¬ 
nial  authorities,  and  the  general  hostility  of  the  white  popula¬ 
tion.  The  details  relative  to  this  important  point,  though  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  somewhat  desultory  shape,  and  intermingled 
throughout  both  volumes  witli  the  other  matters  to  which  we 
have  already  partly  adverted,  are  full,  clear,  and  highly  satis¬ 
factory.  We  shall  select  one  or  two  facts  out  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  adduced  by  the  Author,  and  supported  by  evidence  of  the 
most  unquestionable  character.  They  will  form  a  sufficient 
confutation  of  the  vague  accusations  brought  against  the  evan¬ 
gelical  Missionaries,  in  the  Quarterly  Review  and  elsewhere, 
of  fanatical  indifference  to  the  social  improvement  of  their  dis¬ 
ciples  among  the  heathen,  and  to  their  progress  in  civilization 
and  in  liabits  of  industry. 

When  Dr.  Vanderkemp  collected  the  Hottentots  in  the 
vicinity  of  Algoa  Bay,  they  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  dis¬ 
orderly  hordes,  who  had  been  driven  by  oppression  into  a  war 
of  bitter  hostility  with  the  colonists;  who  still  retained  the  wild 
indecent  dress,  and  all  the  lawless,  immoral,  and  indolent  habits 
of  savage  life;  and  who  had  gained  nothing  from  their  ac- 
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quiiintnnce  with  Europeans  but  some  of  their  worst  vices.  In 
1825,  however,  Dr.  Philip  is  enabled  to  describe  these  same 
people  in  the  following  terms : — 

‘  “  Many  of  the  Hottentots  have  now  substantial,  clean,  and  com¬ 
modious  houses,  indicating  a  degree  of  comfort  possessed  by  few  of 
the  frontier  boors,  and  far  surpassing  the  great  body  of  the  English 
settlers.  The  shee|)-skin  caross,  with  its  filthy  accompaniments,  has 
disappeared,  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  and  of  the  children 
are  clothed  in  British  manufactures.  The  people  belonging  to  Be- 
thelsdorp  are  in  the  possession  of  fifty  waggons ;  and  this  place, 
which  was  lately  represented  as  the  opprobrium  of  missions,  is  at  the 
present  moment  a  tliriving  and  rapidly-improving  village.  Instead  of 
the  indifference  to  each  other’s  sufferings,  and  the  exclusive  selfish¬ 
ness  generated  by  the  oppressions  they  groaned  under,  and  the  vices 
which  follow  such  a  state  of  things,  their  conduct  to  each  other  is 
now  marked  with  humanity  and  Christian  affection,  of  which  a  beau¬ 
tiful  line  of  alms-houses,  (the  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  colony,) 
.and  their  contributions  to  support  their  poor,  furnish  striking  ex¬ 
amples.  In  addition  to  their  other  exertions,  a  spacious  school-room, 
valued  at  five  thousand  rix-dollars,  in  which  the  youth  are  taught  to 
read,  both  in  the  English  and  Dutch  languages,  and  many  of  them 
also  instructed  in  writing  and  arithmetic,  has  been  erected  at  the 
expense,  and  by  the  Iiaiuls,  of  the  Hottentots.  A  church  of  larger 
dimensions  has  recently  been  commenced.  Bethelsdorp,  moreover, 
possesses  the  best  blacksmith’s  shop  on  the  frontier,  or,  indeed,  in 
the  colony.  Other  trades,  especially  those  of  the  mason,  thutcher, 
sawyer,  <S:c.,  are  successfully  follow'cd  by  many  inhabitants  of  Bethels¬ 
dorp.  The  inhabitants  have,  besides,  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  raised  seven  thousand  rix-dollars,  by  gratuitous  contributions 
from  their  hard-earned  savings,  to  pay  for  a  valuable  farm,  purchased 
in  aid  of  the  very  inadequate  resources  of  Bethelsdorp. 

‘  “  In  1822,  the  Hottentots  became  contractors  with  Government 
to  carry  military  stores  from  Algoa  Bay  to  Graham’s  Town.  In  this 
contract  they  employed  thirty  waggons,  and  created  a  net  saving  to 
the  government  in  the  first  six  months  of  11,175  rix-dollars,  five  skil¬ 
lings,  and  four  stivers.  The  people  of  this  institution,  who  were  for¬ 
merly  burdensome  to  the  colonial  government,  when  Dr.  V’ander- 
kemp  commenced  his  labours  among  them,  and  in  the  condition  of 
naked  savages,  are  at  this  time  in  the  habit  of  paying,  in  direct 
taxes,  between  two  and  three  thousand  rix-dollars,  and  are  con¬ 
sumers  of  British  goods  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  rix-dollars 
\)cr  annnmy 

‘  “  At  the  introduction  of  our  missions  among  the  Hottentots, 
their  sexual  connexions  were  of  the  most  casual  and  temporary  na¬ 
ture.  Without  any  standard  of  morals,  they  were  abandoned  to  the 
grossest  licentiousness.  The  marriage  covenant  has  been  introduced 
by  the  gospel ;  it  is  now  regarded  by  the  Hottentots  at  our  mission¬ 
ary  institutions  as  an  indissoluble  alliance;  and  young  females  who 
have  lost  their  characters  have  now  no  chance  of  being  asked  in  mar- 
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riagc,  or  even  noticed,  by  respectable  young  men  of  their  own  na¬ 
tion.”  *  Vol.  I.  p.  222— m. 

This  pleasing  statement  is  confirmed  in  every  point,  by  the 
written  testimony  of  highly  respectable  individuals,  who  have 
recently  visited  and  carefully  inspected  the  condition  of  the 
Hottentots  at  Bethelsdorp  and  other  missionary  stations; 
among  others,  by  that  of  Mr.  Pringle,  now  Secretary  to  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Blair  and  "Captain 
W.  Miller  of  the  East  India  Company’s  service.  The  two 
gentlemen  last  named,  in  a  joint  letter  to  the  Author,  say: — 

‘  Many  of  the  Hottentots  of  the  missionary  institutions  which 
‘  w'e  have  visited,  appear  to  us  fully  on  an  equality,  in  point  of 
‘  civilization,  with  a  great  portion  of  the  labouring  class  in  onr 
*  own  country.’  Indeed,  the  view  of  the  village  of  Bcthels- 
dorp,  engraved  from  a  drawing  taken  on  the  spot  by  Captain 
Miller,  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  the  first  volume  of  this 
work,  might  almost  he  deemed  suflicient  to  prove  the  wonder¬ 
ful  advances  made  by  this  people  under  the  instructions  of  the 
Missionaries,  in  spite  of  the  long  continued  and  most  harass¬ 
ing  oppression  to  which  they  have  been  constantly  subjected. 
Tlie  success  of  the  missions  in  many  other  quarters  of  South 
Africa,  has  not  been  less  decided  and  beneficial.  The  descrip¬ 
tion  which  has  been  given  of  Bethelsdorp,  would  apply  with 
equal  justice  to  the  institutions  of  Pacaltsdorp  and  Theopolis, 
though  labouring  under  similar  restrictions  and  disadvantages. 
Of  the  missions  among  the  Calfers,  Griquas,  and  Bechuanas, 
the  progress  and  prospects  are  also  very  encouraging,  though 
long  retarded  or  interrupted  by  the  unfriendly  restrictions  and 
arbitrary  intermeddling  of  the  colonial  government. 

Into  the  details  connected  with  these  subjects,  however,  we 
cannot  further  enter,  and  must  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Philip’s 
volumes  for  complete  information,  as  well  as  for  the  interesting 
narrative  of  the  Author’s  personal  travels  through  the  Bushman 
country  to  Lattakoo  in  1825.  After  a  careful  examination,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  present  work  to  be  by  far 
the  most  important,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the  coloured 
population  of  our  colonies,  and  the  influence  of  Christian  mis¬ 
sions  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  barbarous 
tribes,  that  has  for  many  years  come  under  our  notice.  Upon 
several  momentous  points,  the  Author’s  arguments  and  illus¬ 
trations  have  thrown  most  valuable  light.  He  has  demon¬ 
strated,  very  forcibly,  tbe  intimate  relationsbip  between  pure 
religion  and  the  decencies  and  industrious  habits  of  civil- 
izcil  life;  and  he  has  shewn,  in  a  most  powerful  and  in¬ 
structive  manner,  to  what  lengths  in  cruelty  and  injustice  men 
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invested  with  arbitrary  power  are  almost  uniformly  prone  to 
proceed,  when  the  public  opinion  of  the  surrounding  commu¬ 
nity,  or  of  its  influential  classes,  afTords  a  stimulus,  rather  than 
a  check  to  the  natural  arrogance  and  selfishness  of  the  human 
heart. 

Dr.  Philip’s  style  is  clear,  unaflected,  and  forcible, — occa¬ 
sionally,  somewhat  redundant  in  quotation,  and  careless  in 
phraseology,  but  always  marked  by  strong  sense  and  an  earnest¬ 
ness  sometimes  rising  into  eloquence.  A  writer  more  familiar 
with  the  arts  of  autliorship,  might  have  somewhat  improved 
the  book  in  regard  to  arrangement  and  condensation ;  but  on 
the  whole,  it  is  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  talents  as  well  as 
to  the  feelings  and  principles  of  the  Author.  Dr.  Philip  is 
evidently  a  man  of  great  practical  prudence  and  wisdom,  as 
well  as  of  philosophical  reflection,  and  possessing  a  deep  know- 
lodgo  of  hurnn!!  nature.  V/llIi  these  (jualities,  he  unites  a  spirit 
of  ardent,  but  rational  zeal,  and  of  ilevotedness  to  the  great 
cause  of  Christian  philanthropy,  which  admirably  (jualify  him 
for  the  work  which  has  been  entrusted  to  his  hands.  We  trust 
that  his  present  appeal  to  the  country,  will  be  answered  by  the 
demonstration  of  a  strong  and  general  feeling  of  indignant 
sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  natives  of  Southern 
Africa.  The  work  is  illustrated  by  a  maj),  corrected  from  the 
latest  surveys,  and  two  other  engravings. 


Art.  V.  JMeivoirs  of  the  Li/e»  IVrilin^s,  and  Character ^  Liternrtf^ 
Professional^  and  llcligiousy  of  the  late  John  Mason  iiood^  M.l), 
F.il.S.  F.R,S.L,t  cS't’.  SfC.  i’»y  Olintlius  tiregorv,  LL.l).  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  8vo. 
pp.  4-72.  Price  1(3.9.  London.  1828. 

intrinsic  interest  and  value  of  a  biographical  memoir, 
^  not  unfrequeiitly  depend  upon  the  writer,  more  than  upon 
the  subject  of  it.  It  has  been  aflirmed,  that  there  has  rarely 
passed  a  life,  of  which  a  faithful  and  judicious  narrative  would 
not  be  interesting  and  instructive ;  and  with  regard  to  how 
many  lives  of  distinguished  eminence  and  usefulness,  have  we 
reason  to  regret  the  slenderness  and  inadequacy  of  the  bio¬ 
graphical  record  !  While,  in  the  hands  ot  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
life  of  an  obscure  w  it  or  poet,  a  Savage  or  a  Congreve,  becomes 
an  instructive  memorial. 

It  is  no  disparagement  of  the  merits  of  the  learned  and  inge¬ 
nious  man  whose  life  and  writings  arc  the  subject  of  this  me¬ 
moir,  to  say,  that  he  has  been  most  fortunate  (if  we  may  speak, 
with  the  poets,  of  posthumous  good  fortune)  in  his  biographer. 
Dr.  Good  occupied  a  prominent  place  among  his  literary  and 
VoL.  XXIX.  N.S.  3  A 
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professional  compeers.  His  works  (extending  to  two  quarto 
and  many  octavo  volumes)  arc  singularly  laborious  and  diversi¬ 
fied  ;  comprising,  Medical  Literature,  Poetical  Translation,  Na¬ 
tural  History,  and  Biblical  Criticism  and  Philology.  His  lead¬ 
ing  faculty.  Dr.  Gregory  remarks,  was  that  of  ac(jiiisition, 
which  he  possessed  in  a  remarkable  measure.  His  diligence 
was  as  extraordinary  as  were  his  versatility  of  talent  and  his 
}X)wcrs  of  retention.  His  philological  attainments,  if  not  pro¬ 
found,  were  singularly  extensive.  The  exuberant  stores  of  his 
knowledge  w’ere  methodized  and  connected  together  in  his 
mind  by  principles  of  philosophical  arrangement.  The  range  of 
his  acquisitions,  and  his  readiness  in  applying  them,  might  en¬ 
title  him  to  the  denomination  of  a  living  cyciojiedia;  or,  lo 
adapt  to  his  literary  character  the  title  of  the  valuable  compila¬ 
tion  in  which  he  engaged  jointly  w  ith  his  friend  and  biogra})hcr, 
lie  was  a  j^^fdologisi. 

*  With  the  mathematical  sciences,’  says  Dr.  Gregory,  ‘  he  was 
almost  entirely  unacquainted  ;  but,  making  this  exception,  there  was 
scarcely  a  region  of  human  knowledge  which  he  had  not  entered, 
and  but  few  indeed  into  which  he  had  not  made  considerable  ad¬ 
vances;  and  wherever  he  found  an  entrance,  there  he  retained  a 
pcrmanei.t  possession ;  for,  to  the  last,  he  never  forgot  what  he  once 
knew. 

‘  In  short,  had  he  published  nothing  but  his  Translation  of  Lucre¬ 
tius,  he  would  have  acquired  a  high  character  for  free,  varied,  and  ele¬ 
gant  versification,  for  exalted  acquisitions  as  a  philosopher  and  as  a 
linguist,  and  for  singular  felicity  in  the  choice  and  exhibition  of  ma¬ 
terials  in  a  rich  store  of  critical  and  tasteful  illustration.  Had  he 
published  nothing  but  his  Translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  he  would 
have  obtained  an  eminent  station  among  Hebrew  scholars  and  the 

{)romoters  of  biblical  criticism.  And,  had  he  published  nothing  hut 
lis  Study  of  ^Medicine,  his  name  would,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  Ids 
ablest  professional  correspondents,  have  gone  down  to  posterity,  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  science  of  medicine  itself,  as  one  of  its  most  skilful 
practitioners,  and  one  of  its  most  learned  promoters.  I  know  not 
now  to  name  another  individual  who  has  arrived  at  equal  eminence 
in  three  such  totally  distinct  departments  of  mental  application.  Let 
this  be  duly  w’eighed  in  connexion  with  the  marked  inadequacy  of 
his  early  education  (notwithstanding  its  peculiar  advantages  in  some 
respects)  to  form  either  a  scientific  and  skilful  medical  practitioner, 
or  an  excellent  scholar  ;  and  there  cannot  but  result  a  high  estimate 
of  the  original  pow  ers  with  which  he  w  as  endowed,  and  of  the  inex¬ 
tinguishable  ardour  with  which,  through  life,  lie  augmented  their 
energy,  and  enlarged  their  sphere  of  action.*  pp.  335, 6- 

As  critiques  upon  Dr.  Good’s  principal  works  have  been 
given  in  this  Journal*,  we  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  enter  afresh 

•  The  Lucretius  in  Eclectic  Review’,  O.S.  vol.  ii.  pp.  603,  686* 
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into  the  respective  merits  of  these  publications,  but  shall  leave 
the  above  eulogy  to  stand  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  Author’s 
literary  character.  Dr.  Good  has  left  behind  him,  a  Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Book  of  Psalms,  with  a  dissertation  and  critical 
notes,  and  also  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  Specimens  of  these 
are  given  by  his  Biographer;  but  we  hope  to  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  giving  our  readers  a  fuller  account  of  them  hereafter. 
The  following  })aragraph  conveys  Dr.  Gregory’s  impression  on 
inspecting  these  posthumous  labours  of  his  deceased  friend. 

‘  On  comparing  the  Dissertation  and  Notes  which  accompany  this 
Translation  of  the  Psalms,  witli  those  which  are  published  with 
Dr.  Good’s  Translation  of  the  Hook  of  Job,  we  perceive  a  great  dif¬ 
ference,  not  in  point  of  talent,  but  in  reference  to  the  simple  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  devout  sentiment.  In  the  former  (the  last  mentioned),  there 
is  much  learning,  much  research,  and  some  display  ;  in  the  latter 
also,  the  learning  and  research  arc  equally  evident ;  but  they  are 
evinced  in  the  results^  not  in  the  etfort  of  the  Author,  whose  intellect 
seems  absorbed,  while  his  devotion  is  enkindled  by  the  holy  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  sublime  compositions  to  which  his  best  feelings  were  so 
long  enchained.  Hence,  I  think  that  it  will  be  found,  that,  though 
the  fancy  has  predominated  in  sketching  the  history  of  the  several 
psalms,  yet,  with  regard  to  fixing  the  precise  meaning  of  the  text, 
a  more  uniform  sobriety  of  interpretation  prevails,  than  in  any  of 
our  Author’s  previous  attempts  as  a  sacred  commentator.*  pp.  3J2, 3. 

The  most  interesting  and  valuable  portion  of  the  Memoir,  is 
that  which  develops  the  religious  character  of  Dr.  Good  ;  and 
it  is  to  this,  that  we  arc  anxious  more  particularly  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers.  ‘  While  I  have  been  anxious’,  says 
Dr.  Gregory,  ‘  to  do  justice  to  the  intellectual  and  literary 
‘  character  of  my  deceased  friend,  and  to  invite  the  young  and 
‘  the  aspiring  to  an  in)itation  of  his  varied  excellencies  in 
‘  these  respects,  I  have  kept  in  view  another  object,  which  to 
‘  me  seems  infinitely  higher.’  That  object  has  been  to  shew, 
how  greatly  more  momentous  than  the  right  direction  of  the 
mental  powers,  is  that  of  the  heart  and  the  affections. 

Up  to  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Good  was  connected  with  a  So- 
cinian  congregation;  he  was,  moreover,  an  avow’ed  materialist, 
and  had  adopted  the  notion  of  the  ‘  Universalists  ’  respecting 
future  punishment.  In  that  year,  however,  he  gave  the  first 
decided  proof  of  a  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  doctrines 
of  scepticism,  by  breaking  off  his  connexion  with  the  society. 
The  reason  he  assigns  for  this  step,  in  a  letter  to  the  minister 
of  the  chapel,  will  shew  that  it  was  not  taken  upon  slight 

The  Translation  of  Job,  Eclectic  Review,  N.S.  vol.  v.  pp.  132,  613. 
The  Study  of  Medicine,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  97,  210. 
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grounds.  It  appears  that  the  reverend  apostle  of  disl)elief  had, 
on  tlie  preceding  Sniulay,  asserted  in  the  pulpit,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  demonstrate  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God;  or 
had  at  least  treated  the  </  prioii  demonstration  of  the  Divine 
exister.ee  as  unsatisfaclory  and  ‘  eX})loded  without  putting 
his  audience  in  ])ossession  of  any  better  method  of  proof.  The 
following  is  part  of  Mr.  Good’s  letter. 

*  I  sincerely  respect  your  talents  and  the  indefatigable  attention 
you  have  paid  to  biblical  and  theological  subjects  ;  I  have  the  fullest 
conviction  of  your  sincerity  and  desire  to  promote  what  you  believe 
to  be  the  great  cause  of  truth  and  Christianity  ;  but  I  feel  severely, 
that  our  minds  are  not  constituted  alike  ;  and  being  totally  incapable 
of  entering  into  that  spirit  of  scepticism  which  you  deem  it  your 
duty  to  inculcate  from  the  pulpit,  1  should  be  guilty  of  hypocrisy,  if 
1  were  any  longer  to  countenance,  by  a  personal  attendance  on  your 
ministry,  a  system  which  (even  admitting  it  to  be  right  in  itself)  is 
at  least  repugnant  to  my  owm  heart  and  my  own  understanding.’ 

This  decisive  step  naturally  led  to  a  re-e.xaminatioii  of  the 
principles  and  notions  which  Mr.  Good  had  long  held  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  congregation  from  wdiich  he  now  seceded ;  and 
the  result  was,  a  gradual  surrender  of  all  the  distinsruisliinfi: 
tenets  ot  the  Socinian  creed.  Still,  the  change  was,  as  yet,  only 
a  revolution  in  his  speculative  opinions ;  an  important  and 
genial  change,  inasmuch  as  it  involved  an  escape  from  the  en¬ 
tanglement  and  delusion  of  fatal  error  and  sophistry,  and  the 
removal  of  the  most  serious  intellectual  obstructions  to  the 
moral  inlluence  of  Divine  truth.  But  his  understanding  was 
entirely  convinced,  long  before  his  lieart  was  transformed.  It 
was  a  considerable  time,  we  are  told,  before  his  more  correct 
opinions  ‘  assumed  the  character  of  principles  of  action,  and 
‘  issued,  by  God’s  blessing,  in  the  transformation  of  his  heart 
‘  and  alfections.’  For  several  years,  subsequently  to  this  period, 
he  devoted  a  great  portion  of  his  Sunday  mornings  and  even¬ 
ings  to  the  prosecution  of  his  biblical  studies,  to  which  he 
always  discovered  a  strong  attachment.  From  1808  to  the 
beginning  of  1812,  these  leisure  hours  were  occupied  with  his 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the  notes  wliich  are  ap¬ 
pended  to  it.  W  ithin  the  whole  compass  of  these  notes,  says 
his  Biographer, 

‘  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  a  specific  reference  to  the  plan  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  restorative  dispensation,  in  which,  by  the  atoning  efficacy 
of  a  Saviour’s  blood,  sin  may  be  pardoned,  and,  by  the  purifying 
energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  man  may  be  raised  to  the  dignity  from 
which  he  has  fallen,  and  again  shine  in  the  image  of  God.  He  did 
not  appear,  therefore,  as  yet,  to  regard  this  as  entirely  essential  to 
true  religion  ;  in  other  words,  to  consider  the  evangelical  system 
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as  the  only  solid  basis  of  a  rational  hope  of  eternal  felicity  and  glory.* 

p.  374. 

Still,  it  was  manifest  to  those  who  were  most  in  his  company 
and  confidence,  that  there  was  a  progression  of  seiuimenti 
which  evinced  itsell  in  tlie  growing  thoughtfulness  of  his  habits, 
his  increased  anxiety  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  pious 
men,  and  a  certain  mellowing  of  his  character.  In  the  summer 
of  1815,  Mr.  Good  first  distinctly  announced  to  his  Biographer, 
to  whom  he  must  have  known  how  gratifying  would  be  the 
communication,  ‘  his  cordial  persuasion,  that  the  evangelical 
‘  representation  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture,  is  that  which 
‘  alone  accords  with  the  system  of  revealed  truth.* 

‘  He  said,  he  had  greatly  hesitated  as  to  the  correctness  of  a  pro¬ 
position  I  had  advanced  a  few  years  before,  that  there  was  no  inter¬ 
mediate  ground  upon  which  a  sound  reasoner  could  make  a  fair 
stand,  between  that  of  pure  deism,  and  that  of  moderate  orthodoxy, 
as  held  by  the  evangelical  classes,  both  of  churchmen  and  dissenters ; 
but  that  he  now  regarded  that  proposition  as  correct.  At  the  same 
time,  he  detailed  several  of  the  Socinian  and  Arian  interpretations 
of  passages  usually  brought  forward  in  these  disputes,  and,  with 
his  accustomed  frankness,  explained  how  he  had  come,  by  degrees, 
to  consider  them  all  as  unsatisfactory,  and,  for  an  accountable  being, 
unsafe* 

Of  this  gradual  modification  of  his  sentiments,  and  of  the 
decision  which  they  at  length  attained,  the  manuscript  notes 
in  his  Bible,  and  his  private  papers,  present  the  most  interesting 
evidence.  Domestic  anxieties  and  trials,  the  threatening  ill¬ 
nesses  of  his  daughters,  and  the  death,  in  1825,  of  his  accom¬ 
plished  and  excellent  son-in-law,  the  llev.  Cornelius  Neale,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  had  the  happiest  influence  in  confirming  him  in 
Christian  principles,  and  inducing  a  greater  degree  of  spiri¬ 
tuality  of  mind.  For  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  life.  Dr. 
Good  was  a  zealous  and  active  supporter  of  Bible  and  Mis¬ 
sionary  societies.  To  the  concerns  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  more  especially,  he  devoted  himself  with  the  utmost 
activity  and  ardour,  as  an  able  member  of  its  committee.  And 
during  the  few  years  immediately  preceding  the  close  of  his 
life,  his  occasional  papers  exhibit  a  rapid  advancement  in  meet- 
ness  of  character  for  the  heavenly  inheritance.  Of  these,  we 
have  several  very  impressive  specimens :  we  select  the  first  as 
being  of  convenient  length. 

*  And  Enoch  walked  with  God.  Gen.  v.  24* 

•  This  is  the  only  walk  in  which  we  can  never  go  astray ;  and 
happy  he  who,  amidst  the  innumerable  paths  by  which  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded,  is  led  to  the  proper  walk.  To  walk  with  God,  we  must 
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take  heed  to  every  step  of  his  providence  and  liis  grace ;  we  must 
have  a  holy  fear  of  not  keeping  close  to  him ;  though  he  will  never 
leave  us,  if  we  do  not  leave  him.  We  must  maintain  a  sacred  com¬ 
munion  with  him,  and  have  our  conversation  in  heaven,  rather  than 
on  earth;  we  must  be  perpetually  receding  from  the  world,  and  with¬ 
drawing  from  its  attachments.  We  must  feel  our  hearts  glow  with  a 
greater  degree  of  love  to  him,  and,  by  the  influence  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  upon  our  affections,  become  gradually  more  assimilated  to  the 
Divine  nature.  We  must  take  his  word  for  our  directory,  his  pro¬ 
mises  for  our  food,  and  his  blessed  Son  for  our  sole  reliance,  making 
the  foot  of  the  cross  our  only  resting  place.  If  we  thus  walk  with 
God  through  the  wilderness  of  life,  he  will  walk  with  us  when  w’e  reach 
the  dark  “  valley  of  the  shadow'  of  death  and  though  w’e  cannot 
hope  for  the  same  translation  as  Enoch,  still,  like  him,  **  we  shall 
not  be,  because  God  hath  taken  us.”  *  p.  406. 

.  As  a  specimen  at  once  of  Dr.  Good’s  poetical  talents,  and 
of  his  religious  sentiments  and  feelings  at  this  period,  we  insert 
the  following  stanzas,  written  apparently  after  hearing  a  sermon 
on  John  i.  I. 

‘  O  WORD !  O  WISDOM  !  heaven’s  high  theme  ! 

Where  must  the  theme  begin? — 

Maker  and  Suflcrer ! — Lord  supreme  ! 

Yet  sacrifice  for  sin  ! 

'  Now',  Reason !  trim  thy  brightest  lamp. 

Thy  boldest  pow'crs  excite  ; 

Muster  thy  doubts,  a  copious  camp, — 

And  arm  thee  for  the  tight. 

*  View  nature  through, — and  from  the  round 

Of  things  to  sense  reveal’d, 

Contend  *lis  thine  alike  to  sound  ' 

Th’  abyss  of  things  conceal’d. 

*  Hold,  and  affirm,  that  God  must  heed 

The  sinner’s  contrite  sighs. 

Though  never  victim  were  to  bleed. 

Or  frankincense  to  rise. 

*  Prove  by  the  plummet,  rule,  and  line. 

By  logic’s  nicest  plan, 

That  man  could  ne’er  be  half  divine. 

Nor  aught  Divine  be  man  ; 

‘  That  He  who  holds  the  worlds  in  awe. 

Whose  flat  form’d  the  sky, 

Could  ne’er  be  subjugate  to  law. 

Nor  breathe,  and  groan,  and  die. 

*  This  prove,  till  all  the  learn’d  submit : 

Here  learning  I  despise, 

Or  only  own  what  Holy  Writ 
To  heavenly  minds  supplies. 
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*  O  Word  !  O  Wisdom  ! — boundless  theme 
Of  rapture  and  of  grief! — 

Lord,  1  believe  the  truth  supreme, 

O,  help  my  unbelief/ 

From  the  beginning  of  1822,  Dr.  Good’s  health  began  to 
decline ;  and  a  severe  fit  of  gout,  which  w  as  brought  on,  in  his 
own  opinion,  by  too  much  mental  excitement  in  completing 
his  “  Study  of  Medicine,”  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by 
himself  as  a  providential  warning  of  his  approaching  end.  In 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Dn  Drake,  dated  Dec.  11,  1824,  after 
expressing  his  gratification  that  his  correspondent  should  have 
thought  so  highly  of  his  w'ork,  he  adds: 

*  But  I  know  the  danger  of  even  honourable  reputation,  and  I 
fear  the  Circean  cup.  The  ricliest  pearl  in  the  Christian’s  crown  of 
graces,  is  humility  ;  and  when  I  look  back  upon  myself,  and  examine 
my  own  heart,  and  see  how  little  progress  1  have  made  in  that  which 
it  most  imports  us  to  study,  1  am  sure  there  is  no  man  breathing 
who  has  more  cause,  not  only  for  humility,  but  for  abasement,  than 
myself :  for  how  often  have  I  neglected  the  cistern  for  the  stream, 
and  have  been  pursuing  a  bubble,  instead  of  giving  up  all  my  feeble 
powers  and  possessions  in  purchase  of  “  the  pearl  of  great  price.” 
What  a  mercy  not  to  have  been  allowed  to  persevere  in  that  neg¬ 
lect !  ’  p.  116. 

During  the  last  three  months  of  his  life,  his  strength  declined 
rapidly,  exciting  much  solicitude  in  the  minds  of  his  family, 
but  no  alarm  of  immediate  danger.  His  last  illness  was  short, 
but  exceedingly  severe.  From  the  24th  to  the  28th  of  Dec. 
(1826),  he  continued,  with  daily  increasing  difliculty,  to  be 
moved  from  his  bed  to  a  sofa;  but,  although  he  suffered  much 
from  the  nature  of  his  disorder,  it  was  not  till  the  29th,  that  his  life 
was  supposed  to  be  in  danger.  On  the  day  following,  his  friend, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell,  was  sent  for;  and  to  him,  in  the  presence 
of  his  assembled  family.  Dr.  Good  thus  delivered  his  solemn 
confession  and  testimony  to  the  truth. 

‘  “  I  cannot  say,  1  feel  those  triumphs  which  some  Christians  have 
experienced;  but  I  have  taken,  what  unfortunately  the  generality  of 
Christians  too  much  take, — I  have  taken  the  middle  walk  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  I  have  endeavoured  to  live  up  to  its  duties  and  doctrines, 
but  1  have  lived  below  its  privileges.  I  most  firmly  believe  all  the 
doctrines  of  Scripture,  as  declared  by  our  church.  I  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  take  God  for  my  father  and  my  Saviour ;  but  I  want  more 
spirituality,  more  humility ;  I  w’ant  to  be  humbled.” — Here  he  be¬ 
came  much  agitated,  but  yet  went  on  : — “  I  have  resigned  myself  to 
the  will  of  God.  If  I  know  myself,  I  neither  despair  nor  presume; 
but  my  constitution  is  by  nature  sanguine  in  all  things,  so  that  I  am 
afraid  of  trusting  to  myself.”  Some  remarks  being  made  about  the 
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righteousness  of  Christ,  Dr.  Good  replied :  “  No  man  living  can  be 
more  sensible  than  I  am,  that  there  is  nothing  in  ourselves ;  and  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  relying  only  upon  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ. 

I  know  there  is  a  sense  in  which  that  expression  of  St.  Paul’s,  Of 
tohom  I  am  chify  is  applicable  to  all ;  but  there  are  some  to  whom  it 
is  peculiarly  appropriate,  and  I  fear  I  am  one.  I  have  not  improved 
the  opportunities  gwen  me  ;  I  have  had  large  opportunities  given  me, 
and  I  have  not  improved  them  as  I  might.  I  have  been  led  astray 
by  the  vanity  of  human  learning  and  the  love  of  human  applause.’” 

p.  455. 

On  Monday,  the  2d  of  January,  his  hearing  had  become 
greatly  affected,  and  he  was  almost  constantly  convulsed.  He 
uttered  only  one  or  two  connected  sentences. 

‘  Mr.  Russell  called  to  him  in  a  loud  voice,  **  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sa¬ 
viour”: — he  was  not  insensible  to  that  sound.  His  valued  clerical 
friend  then  repeated  to  him  in  the  same  elevated  tone,  “  Behold  thr 
Lamb  of  Cod'*:  this  roused  him,  and  with  energy,  the  energy  of  a 
dying  believer,  he  terminated  the  sentence,  “  Which  taketh  aimy  the 
sifts  of  the  •world which  were  the  last  words  he  intelligibly  uttered, 
being  about  three  hours  before  his  death.’  p.  461. 

When  Dr.  Good’s  former  Unitarian  views  are  remembered, 
this  touching  account  of  his  last  moments  will  appear  the  more 
satisfactory  and  instructive.  In  reviewing  the  memoir  of  the 
life  of  Dr.  Bateman  •,  we  took  occasion  to  point  out,  how  pe¬ 
culiarly  valuable  are  those  biographical  records  which  illustrate 
the  progress  and  cure  of  infidelity  under  the  various  modifica¬ 
tions  which  it  assumes  in  the  characters  of  individuals.  The 
present  volume  supplies  a  competent  and  interesting  statement 
of  precisely  one  of  those  moral  cases  which  w  e  then  referred  to. 
It  serves,  we  think,  to  illustrate  the  remark  which  we  ventured 
to  throw  out ;  that,  in  the  case  of  the  philosophic  unbeliever, 
repentance  will  ordinarily  be  the  result  of  faith,  rather  than 
conduct  to  it.  It  supplies  us,  too,  with  a  striking  ])roof  of  the 
vast  importance  of  a  mere  change  of  opinion  from  ialse  to  true, 
in  the  matter  of  religion, — a  simple  rectification  of  the  views, 
(although  very  far  from  answering  to  the  Scriptural  idea  of  con¬ 
version,)  inasmuch  as  it  involves  the  removal  of  a  fatal  barrier 
to  the  influence  of  truth  upon  the  conscience  and  the  heart. 
Because  a  change  of  opinions  does  not  always  issue  in  a  change 
of  character,  some  persons  have,  w'c  think,  underrated  the  value 
of  the  intellectual  revolution.  Neither  Dr.  Good  himself  nor 
his  friends,  ever  confounded  his  embracing  orthodox  opinions 
with  that  subsequent  and  essential  change,  the  precise  epoch  ol 
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which  wns  never  known,  we  are  (old,  even  to  hU  nearest  rela¬ 
tives.  ‘  But  its  reality  was  indisputable  ;  and  they  who  had  the 
‘  most  frequent  opportunities  of  noticing  it,  deemed  it  another 
‘  proot  ot  that  striking  “  diversity  of  operations  ”  with  which 
‘  the  same  Spirit  worketh  all  in  all.’ 


Art.  VI.  Elements  of  the  History  of  Philosophy  and  Science,  from 
the  earliest  authentic  Records  to  the  Commencement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  Thomas  Morell.  8vo.  pp.560.  Price 
12^.  London.  1827»  ^ 

highly  respected  Author  of  this  volume  is  already  well 
known  to  the  public,  by  his  popular  Grecian,  Homan,  and 
English  Histories.  The  present  work  is  avowedly  a  compila¬ 
tion.  It  is  intended  to  furnish  a  succinct  history  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  human  knowledge,  from  the  earliest  times  from  which 
the  light  of  learning  aiul  science  has  been  reflected,  to  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Enfield’s  Abridgement  of 
Bruckcr’s  Critical  History  of  Philosophy,  is  the  basis  on  which 
it  has  been  constructed,  and  from  which  a  consideral)le  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  materials  has  been  derived.  Contributions  have  also 
been  levied  from  the  Dissertation  of  Professor  Playfair,  the 
Discourse  of  Stewart  on  the  Progress  of  Mental  Pliilospphy 
since  the  Revival  of  Letters,  and  other  works  available  for  the 
Author’s  purpose.  From  these  ample  sources,  a  body  of  valu¬ 
able  information  has  been  drawn,  adapted  as  well  for  the  use 
of  such  readers  as  may  not  be  supplied  w  ith  the  means  of  more 
ample  knowledge  of  the  subjects  w’hich  it  com])rises,  as  of 
others  to  whom,  as  a  guide  or  a  remembrancer,  such  an  out¬ 
line  may  be  acceptable.  The  Author  makes  no  pretensions 
beyond  those  of  a  faithful  and  judicious  compiler;  but  this  is 
sometimes  the  most  laborious  and  most  useful  species  of  au¬ 
thorship.  His  design  has  obviously  been,  to  provide  for  stu¬ 
dents  a  useful  book;  and  those  who  have  been  long  conversant 
with  the  subjects  which  it  comprises,  must  willingly  concede, 
that  the  materials  have  been  collected  with  diligence,  and  that 
they  are  judiciously  and  effectively  exhibited.  It  is  the  ordy 
volume  which  can  be  selected  from  our  stock  of  elementary 
books,  for  the  use  of  such  lovers  of  learning  as  wish  to  form  an 
acquaintance  with  the  stale  of  opinions,  the  speculations,  and 
the  improvements  that  have  distinguished  the  successive  ages 
of  the  world,  and  given  celebrity  to  many  illustrious  names. 
The  limits  within  which  the  Author’s  collections  have  been 
condensed,  have  necessarily  precluded  enlarged  descriptions  of 
the  founders  of  the  several  philosophical  sects,  and  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  emanated  from  their  schools;  their  distinctive 
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tenets,  however,  are  sufficiently  detailed  for  general  readers, 
and  tables  are  annexed,  from  which  the  times  and  countries  in 
which  they  flourished,  may  be  easily  ascertained. 

The  general  classifications  of  the  objects  ot  human  know¬ 
ledge,  proposed  by  the  ancients,  by  Lord  Bacon,  Locke,  Sir 
^V'iIliam  Jones,  and  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  are  briefly  de- 
scribed  by  the  Author  in  the  second  Section  ot  his  ‘  Introduc- 
‘  tion  and  the  suggestions  of  the  last  are  adopted  by  him  in 
the  construction  of  his  materials.  The  plan  of  Brucker,  in 
arranging  the  subjects  of  notice  under  distinct  divisions  of  time, 
is  followed  with  a  slight  modification,  which  will  be  immedi¬ 
ately  perceived  by  tho^e  of  our  readers  who  may  compare  his 
digest  with  the  following  paragraphs.  Mr.  Morell  divides  the 
whole  series  of  ages,  a  retrospect  of  which  is  to  be  taken,  into 
four  great  periods. 

‘  1.  That  of  remote  antiquity,  “  when  the  cultivation  of  human 
knowledge  was  an  exclusive  occupation  and  a  separate  profession*’; 
the  principal  records  of  which  are  confined  to  the  oriental  nations, 
and  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  eastern  priests  and 
sages. 

*  2.  The  second  period  embraces  the  literary  history  of  the  Greeks 
and  Homans,  from  the  first  colonization  of  the  Grecian  states,  to  the 
final  dismemberment  and  dissolution  of  the  Homan  empire. 

‘  3.  The  third  will  include  a  brief  view  of  the  state  of  Philosophy 
and  Science,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  during  the  middle  ages, —  if 
the  logomachies  of  the  scholastics,  and  the  feeble  glimmerings  of 
intellectual  light  that  served  hut  to  make  the  surrounding  darkness 
more  visible,  may  be  thus  designated. 

‘  4.  The  fourth  and  more  important  period  will  bring  down  the 
history  of  human  knowledge,  and  trace  the  progress  of  mind,  from 
the  revival  of  letters,  which  took  place  about  the  fifteenth  century, 
to  the  era  of  Locke  and  Newton,  which  may  be  referred  to  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth.  After  this  period,  the  ramifications  of  science 
become  so  numerous,  and  the  field  of  general  knowledge  so  enlarged, 
that  to  take  even  the  most  cursory  review  within  the  limits  which  the 
Author  has  prescribed  to  himself,  would  be  almost  an  impracticable 
attempt.  This  latter  epoch  has  been  fitly  termed  by  a  modern 
writer,  “  that  of  the  second  emancipation  of  science,  in  which  she 
appears  armed  with  better  instruments,  supplied  with  more  abundant 
materials,  and  secured  alike  from  attack  or  decay,  by  a  happier 
order  of  society.” 

*  II.  The  literary  history  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  period* 
will  be  subdivided ; 

*  1.  With  reference  to  remote  ages  and  countries  geographi¬ 
cally  ;  that  is,  according  to  the  relative  positions  which  the  several 
nations  occupied  in  the  map  of  the  world  ;  for  the  records  of  that 
distant  period  are  so  brief  and  indistinct,  that  they  w’ill  scarcely  admit 
of  a  more  minute  classification. 

‘  2.  As  we  descend  the  stream  of  time,  and  advance  to  the  regiOn 
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of  authentic  history,  the  chronological  order  in  which  scientific 
discoveries  were  made,  or  philosophical  systems  devised,  will  be  more 
distinctly  marked. 

‘3.  In  proceeding  still  further,  it  will  be  attempted  to  sketch  the 
history  of  the  sciences  separately,  under  the  two  great  divisions  of 
matter  and  mindy  agreeably  to  the  general  classification  suggested  in 
the  last  section. 

*4'.  In  reviewing  the  latter  of  the  above-mentioned  periods,  when 
men  of  genius  and  science  began  to  crowd  the  arena,  it  will  bv^e- 
sirable  not  only  to  distinguish  the  departments  of  physical  and*int€4- 
lectual  science,  but  to  notice  more  particularly  the  individuals  wlio* 
contributed  to  their  advancement,  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
flourished,  their  principal  productions,  and  the  influence  of  their 
writings  and  labours,  both  immediate  and  remote.’  pp.  13 — 15. 

The  literature  and  science  of  the  most  ancient  times  arc 
matter  of  conjecture,  rather  than  of  knowledge.  Our  means  of 
arriving  at  any  satisfactory  conclusion  respecting  the  learning 
of  the  Assyrians,  the  ancient  Persians,  the  Arabians,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  Phoenicians,  are  altogether  scanty  and  de¬ 
fective.  The  names  of  these  several  nations,  who,  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  world,  were  the  authors  or  the  conservators  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  institutions  connected  with  the  civilization  of  man¬ 
kind,  excite  a  curiosity  which  can  never  be  gratified.  Egypt 
has  long  been  a  field  of  interesting  speculation  to  the  philoso¬ 
pher,  and  the  most  feeble  lights  which  have  held  out  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  assistance  in  exploring  its  ancient  treasures  of  know¬ 
ledge,  have  been  greedily  seized  and  perseveringly  employed  ; 
but  they  still  remain  buried.  Many  causes  may  be  assigned 
for  the  obscurity  which  is  spread  over  the  literary  history  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians.  Mr.  Morell,  after  Brucker,  has  enu¬ 
merated  some  of  these;  but,  in  the  following  passage,  he  has 
much  too  strongly  stated  one  of  the  reasons  given  by  his  au¬ 
thor. 

‘  But  most  of  all  is  this  obscurity  to  be  attributed  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  the  ancient  records  of  Egyptian  literature,  by  the 
conflagration  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  which  contained,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  the  works  of  Manetho,  Cheremon,  and  other  Egyp¬ 
tian  writers,  known  to  posterity  only  by  name,  or  by  a  few  scattered 
fragments  of  their  writings.  The  loss  of  these  ancient  documents 
cannot  be  too  deeply  regretted,  since  they  were  the  only  sources 
from  which  authentic  information  could  be  obtained,  of  the  degree  of 
science  possessed  by  the  earliest  of  the  Egyptian  Magi.  p.  60. 

Brucker  merely  remarks,  that  wc  have  few  remains  of  ancient 
writers,  which  can  afford  us  any  aid  in  our  attempts  to  trace 
out  the  ancient  philosophy  of  Egypt.  ‘  Of  Cheremon,  Mane- 
*  tho,  and  other  Egyptian  writers,  we  have  only  a  few  frag- 
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‘  ments  preserved  in  other  authors:  their  works  probably 
‘  perished  in  the  destruction,  so  fatal  to  literature,  of  the  Alex- 
‘  andrinn  library.’  The  fragments  of  Manelho  are  not  so 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  presuin})tion  tiiat,  if  tlie  Alexandrian 
library  had  been  preserved,  the  sources  of  authentic  inform¬ 
ation  respecting  the  earliest  state  of  science  among  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  had  been  accessible,  as  the  preceding  representation  would 
imply.  The  destruction  of  its  contents  involved  probably  the 
loss  of  no  very  ancient  literary  monuments.  In  the  age  of  the 
Ptolemies,  the  times  to  which  the  ancient  learning  of  Egypt 
must  be  referred,  were  very  remote ;  and  we  have  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  any  genuine  records  which  related  to  them, 
were  then  in  existence.  Manetho  is  much  more  of  a  fabulist 
than  of  a  historian. 

To  Section  II.  ‘On  the  Metaphysical  Opinions  of  Socrates, 

‘  Plato,  and  the  Academic  Philosophers,’  too  comprehensive  a 
title  has  been  prefixed;  since  no  details  occur  in  it,  which  have 
reference  to  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  who  belongs  to  the  class 
of  moral  teachers: — ‘  Omnis  cjiis  oratio  in  virtute  laudanda,  ct  in 
‘  omnibus  hominibiis  ad  virtutis  stiidium  cohortandis  consumebaturJ 
Though  he  was  the  master  of  Plato,  the  philosophy  of  the 
scholar  varied  in  too  many  ])articulars  from  that  of  the  in¬ 
structor,  to  permit  the  association  of  their  names  in  the  history 
of  metaphysical  speculations.  Socrates  is  properly  noticed  in 
a  subsequent  division  of  the  work,  where  an  account  of  his 
doctrines  is  given  under  the  head  of  ‘  Ancient  Ethics.’  The 
present  section  is  entirely  restricted  to  the  metaphysical  doc¬ 
trines  of  Plato,  respecting  the  Deity  ;  Nature,  or  the  Material 
Universe;  the  Soul  of  tlie  World  (Anima  Mundi);  Ideas; 
the  Human  Soul;  and  Demons,  or  subordinate  Divinities. 
Of  the  real  sentiments  of  Plato  on  these  topics,  scarcely  any 
intelligible  account  is  to  be  expected,  since  the  most  laborious 
and  patient  of  his  readers  have  confessed  their  inability  to  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  obscure  and  conflicting  passages  of  his  works  in 
which  they  occur,  a  clear  and  consistent  meaning.  The 
sources  from  which  he  derived  many  of  the  dogmas  on  which 
he  speculated,  are  unknown ;  but  the  supposition  that  he  was 
probably  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  them  to  Pytha¬ 
goras,  is  perhaps  to  be  received  as  a  true  one;  and  though  his 
inventive  and  sublime  genius  was  capable  of  modifying,  en¬ 
larging,  and  adorning  the  opinions  which  he  adopted,  almost 
indefinitely,  the  principles  which  he  attempted  to  comprehend, 
were  too  abstruse  for  his  perception,  and  too  intricate,  in  the 
notions  which  he  had  of  them,  to  be  methodized  by  him.  The 
subtilty  of  his  speculations,  however,  rendered  them  attractive 
in  the  schools  of  philosophy ;  and  the  elevated  character  wdth 
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which  they  were  invested  by  their  relation  to  the  ultimate  ob- 
I  jects  of  human  kno\yle(l^e,  conferred  on  Plato  the  distinction 
of  a  theologian.  For  his  doctrines,  an  association  and  use 
w’cre  provided,  which  increased  their  populariiy,  and  gave  au- 
thoi ity  to  his  name,  but  rendered  them  injurious  to  a  purer 
system.  Fhe  Divine  doctrines  ot  the  Cjospel  were  debased  and 
corrupted  by  the  innovations  of  some  of  its  early  professors, 
w  ho  ennrrafled  Platonism  on  Christianity,  and  laboured  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  latter  in  reference  to  the  former.  The  fame  of  Plato 
cannot  be  extinguished  ;  but  the  influence  of  the  Platonic  phi¬ 
losophy  is  diminished,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  is  now  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits.  The  readers  of  Plato  are  but  few', 
and  any  thing  like  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  works,  is 
the  attainment  of  a  very  small  number  of  scholars.  Such  arc 
the  revolutions  to  which  great  names  and  once  distinguished 
i  and  prevailing  systems  are  destined.  Aristotle,  whose  nieta- 

J  physical  system  is  next  described  in  this  volume,  is  another 

J  striking  example.  We  shall  extract  the  fifth  section,  ‘  On 

‘  the  Ethics  of  the  Epicurean  Sect,*  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
work.  * 

i  ‘  The  next  of  the  Grecian  sects,  whose  moral  system  claims  parti- 

^  cular  attention,  both  on  account  of  its  celebrity,  and  its  influence  on 
the  state  of  society  during  a  long  series  of  ages,  is  that  of  Epicurus* 
V  It  has  been  generally  represented  as  the  most  exceptionable,  both  in 

J  principle  and  practice,  of  all  the  ethical  systems  of  antiquity.  How 

iiar  this  statement  is  justified  by  facts,  w  ill  appear  from  the  following 
summary  of  its  distinguishing  tenets. 

‘  Epicurus  taught,  that  happiness  is  the  great  end  of  life,  that 
which  should  he  constantly  pursued  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  which 
every  other  should  be  subordinate ;  that  the  reason  why  men  fail  in 
their  pursuit  of  this  object  is,  that  they  mistake  its  nature,  and  the 
■  source  from  which  alone  it  can  be  derived  that  the  highest  degree 

of  happiness  to  which  man  can  attain,  is  that  state,  in  which  the 
greatest  measure  of  physical  good,  and  the  least  of  physical  evil,  is 
experienced  that  pleasure  being  in  its  ow  n  nature  a  good,  and 
]  pain  an  evil,  the  one  is  to  he  pursued  to  the  utmost,  and  the  other 

avoided ;  not,  however,  as  it  relates  to  single  actions  or  individual 
character,  hut  with  reference  to  the  whole  course  of  human  existence 
and  the  general  mass  of  society: — that  the  use  of  the  rational  facul¬ 
ties  of  our  nature  chiefly  consists  in  forming  this  estimate  correctly, 
j  80  as  to  make  a  wi.se  choice,  by  preferring  tliat  which,  on  the  whole, 

will  yield  the  highest  enjoyment,  or  by  which  we  may  avoid  a  greater 
degree  of  pain  and  suffering.  The  Epicurean  doctrine  concerning 
happiness,  thus  interpreted,  may  perhaps  be  considered  (in  theory  at 
least)  as  not  more  objectionable  than  any  other  of  the  heathen  ethical 
systems;  but  in  practice,  it  became  highly  injurious,  subversive  alike 
of  social  and  private  virtue,  an  incentive  to  every  crime,  and  a  pan- 
*  der  to  every  species  of  profligacy  and  licentiousness. 
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‘  The  Epicurean  philosophers  further  maintained,  that  pleasure  is 
of  two  kinds,  which  are  essentially  distinct  in  their  nature,  and  the 
sources  from  which  they  proceed.  The  one  consists  in  rest^  both 
bodily  and  mental,  in  astute  of  perfect  and  uninterrupted  quiescence; 
the  other  in  excitement  and  emotion,  in  vivid  sensations  and  highly 
empassioned  feelings  of  the  mind.  The  former  of  these  was  con¬ 
sidered  most  desirable  and  excellent,  because  according  best  with 
the  intellectual  part  of  our  nature,  which  far  excels  the  sensitive 
animal.  No  good  attainable  by  man  is,  therefore,  to  be  accounted 
greater  than  bodily  ease  combined  with  mental  tranquillity.  Ar¬ 
guing  on  these  premises,  Epicurus  taught,  that  the  practice  of  virtue 
is  essential  to  true  enjoyment,  because  that  alone  cun  induce  serenity 
of  mind  and  intellectual  repose ;  that  a  steady  course  of  virtuous 
conduct  will,  on  the  whole,  secure  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
felicity  ;  that,  as  the  neglect  of  temperance,  conti.icnce,  and  similar 
virtues,  leads  to  pain  and  disease  of  body,  so,  to  disregard  prudence, 
fortitude,  justice,  and  the  like,  is  to  ensure  mental  anxiety  and  suf¬ 
fering.  ()n  the  same  ground,  moderation  was  recommended  in  the 
pursuit  of  riches  and  honour  ;  the  regulation  and  subjection  of  the 
turbulent  passions  were  enjoined  ;  the  exercise  of  the  social  virtues 
of  compassion,  benevolence,  sympathy,  and  gratitude  was  inculcated, 
as  yielding  the  most  pleasureable  emotions,  without  disturbing  the 
tranquillity  of  the  soul. 

‘  The  basis  of  the  system  being  thus  laid  in  inculcating  the  pursuit 
of  happiness  as  the  great  end  of  life,  and  the  practice  of  virtue  as 
the  surest  means  of  obtaining  it,  the  philosophers  of  this  sect  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  a  classification  of  the  private  and  social  virtues.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  many  other  sects,  they  considered  Prudence,  Temperance, 
Fortitude,  and  Justice,  as  the  four  cardinal  virtues. 

‘  Vrudencey  which  consists  in  the  regulation  of  human  conduct,  so 
as  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  enjoyment,  was  subdi¬ 
vided  into  private,  domestic,  and  civil ;  or  that  which  relates  to  our¬ 
selves,  to  our  families,  and  to  the  commonu’ealth.  Temprranccy 
which  consists  in  self-government,  was  also  variously  modified  ;  so  as 
to  include  sobriety,  in  opposition  to  glutton}'  and  drunkenness  ;  con¬ 
tinence,  us  opposed  to  sensuality  and  impure  desires ;  meekness,  as 
opposed  to  the  sallies  of  anger  and  unbridled  passion;  modesty  and 
humility,  as  opposed  to  ambition ;  and  moderation,  or  contentment 
with  mediocrity,  as  opposed  to  avarice  in  all  its  forms  and  degrees. 
Fortitudcy  which  consists  in  the  determined  pursuit  of  whatever  is 
honourable  and  of  good  report,  was  contemplated  as  connected  with 
piety  or  the  fear  of  the  gods  ;  and  as  counteracting  and  controlling 
the  fear  of  death,  of  bodily  suffering,  and  of  mental  anxiety  or  dis¬ 
content.  Justice  was  considered  as  a  social  virtue,  prompting  to 
whatever  is  right  and  just  between  man  and  man.  Under  this  head 
were  included  humanity,  beneficence,  gratitude,  piety,  and  friend¬ 
ship.  All  these  were  enjoined  as  essential  to  that  tranquillity  of 
niind,  which  constitutes  the  highest  enjoyment  of  which  our  nature 
is  capable.  No  reference,  however,  w’as  made,  by  the  founder  or  the 
followers  of  this  infidel  sect,  to  a  future  state,  since  present  felicity 

w  as  the  only  good  of  which  they  seem  to  have  formed  any  concep¬ 
tion. 
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‘  If  the  preceding  summary  of  the  ethical  doctrines  of  the  ancient 
Epicureans  be  correct,  (and  it  is  gathered  from  their  own  writings,) 
it  will  be  perceived,  that  it  was  not  in  itself  that  licentious  system 
which  many  have  imagined,  or  which  it  was  represented  to  be  by  the 
advocates  ol  other  rival  systems.  It  rests,  indeed,  wholly  on  the 
selfish  principle ;  it  urges  no  motives  but  those  w.'iicli  are  drawn 
from  the  desire  of  self-gratification;  but,  as  Dr.  Enfield  has  justly 
observed,  “  it  difi'ers  from  the  rigid  system  of  the  Stoics  more  in 
words  than  in  reality :  both  maintained  that  virtue  is  happiness, 
though  the  one  considered  it  but  as  a  means,  and  the  other  as  the 
end ;  the  one  represented  happiness  as  the  necessary  result  and  in¬ 
fallible  reward  of  virtue,  while  the  other  exhibited  it  as  the  grand 
motive  to  its  habitual  exercise.**  But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
moral  system  of  Epicurus,  it  is  certain,  that  the  latter  philosophers  of 
his  sect  justified  every  species  of  crime  which  promised  present  en¬ 
joyment  ;  and  that  the  system  degenerated,  in  the  more  luxurious 
and  corrupt  periods  of  Grecian  and  Roman  History,  into  habits  of 
the  grossest  sensuality  and  voluptuousness.*  pp.  233 — 237- 
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¥  T  would  be  happy  for  mankind,  if  the  objects  which  arc  of 
supreme  importance  were  primarily  regarded.  Religious 
inquiries  w’ould  then  engage  their  first  attention,  and  their  main 
solicitude  would  be  fixed  on  tlie  determination  of  tlieir  relations 
to  a  future  state,  and  their  interests  in  the  world  to  come.  An 
examination  of  the  truths  and  evidence  of  religion,  undertaken 
under  adequate  impressions  of  its  value,  would  not  only  be  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  serious  and  devout  spirit,  but  would  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  many  safeguards  protecting  the  inquirer  from  innu¬ 
merable  errors  into  which  careless  sjiirits  are  constantly  be¬ 
trayed.  That  religious  errors  are  so  prevalent,  and  that 
ignorance  of  religion  is  so  common,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise  to  those  who  unite  with  the  qualifications  for  judging 
rightly  of  such  cases  of  error  and  ignorance,  the  opportunities 
of  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world.  The  ‘  carbonaria  Jides  ’ 
is  a  creed  of  general  use, — Id  credo  quod  credit  ecclesia  ;  and 
the  explanation  of  Qiiid  credit  ecclesia  ?  which  is  to  be  obtained 
from  the  professors  of  this  easy  faith,  completes  the  circle  of 
credulity,  ‘  Id  quod  ego  credo,^  We  remember  a  case  of  this 
current  facility  of  believing,  which,  as  it  came  under  our  own 
observation,  we  may  mention  in  proof  of  the  aptitude  of  some 
minds  to  accommodate  themselves  to  every  wind  of  doctrine, 
and  of  the  strange  ignorance  which  is  sometimes  manifested  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  In  answer  to  an  advertisement  inserted 
on  the  covers  of  one  of  our  monthly  publications,  for  a  person 
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to  conduct  a  village  school,  who,  it  was  required,  should  be  ot 
a  particular  religious  denomination,  one  of  the  applicants  for 
the  situation  concluded  the  description  of  his  qualifications 
with  the  following  postscript : — ‘  I  have  not  been  brought  up  to 
‘  vour  religion,  l)ut  1  have  no  doubt  that,  on  a  trial,  1  should 
‘  like  it.’  The  pliancy  which  this  answer  discovered,  may  be 
concealed  by  persons  of  less  honesty  and  less  simplicity,  who 
are  equally  disposed  to  put  their  conscience  on  sale. 

Hut  ignorance  of  religion  is  to  be  detected  where  the  means 
of  knowledge  are  supposed  to  be  most  abundant.  The  extent 
to  which,  in  religious  communities,  a  superficial  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  Christian  truth  may  be  remarked,  would 
almost  induce  the  apprehension,  that  the  prevailing  modes  of 
instruction  are  essentially  defective.  It  might  not  be  easy  to 
detect  the  causes  of  the  inadc(juacy  of  the  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  ;  but  that  they  arc  insuflicient,  would  seem,  from  the  results 
which  attend  them,  to  be  a  fair  presumption.  They  are,  we 
should  fear,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  less  elementary  than 
they  ought  to  be.  In  some  cases,  the  topics  and  the  modes  of  ad¬ 
dress  employed,  arc  adapted  to  interest  but  a  very  inconsiderable 
proportion  of  the  assembly.  We  have  heard  a  religious  dis¬ 
course  commended  as  a  fine  piece  of  metaphysical  reasoning, 
to  which  perhaps  not  half  a  dozen  out  of  some  hundreds  of 
hearers  could  give  their  attention.  The  preacher  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  much  dis|deascd,  if  the  few  for  wdiosc  capacity 
or  taste  his  discourse  was  calculated,  had  been  his  only  auditors; 
and  the  presence  of  the  many  was  therefore  a  gratifying  cir¬ 
cumstance.  Hut  in  respect  to  them,  the  service  might  as  well 
have  been  conducted  in  some  foreign  language. — “  If  I  know 
not  the  meaning  of  the  voice,  he  that  speaketh  shall  be  a  bar¬ 
barian  unto  me.” 

The  Author  of  the  volume  before  us  has  furnished  a  work 
replete  with  valuable  information  and  cogent  argument.  We 
recognize  in  these  lectures,  the  judicious  and  able  Instructor, 
solicitous  to  guard  his  hearers  from  error,  and  to  guide  them 
in  the  acquisition  and  advancement  of  Scriptural  knowledge. 
Abundant  proofs  both  of  the  purity  and  ardour  of  his  zeal,  and 
of  the  soundness  of  his  judgement,  are  supplied  throughout  the 
book.  He  never  fails  to  urge  the  reasonableness  of  religion  as 
a  ground  of  its  reception,  and  is  utterly  opposed  to  a  profession 
ot  Christianity  not  founded  on  the  intelligent  perception  of  its 
principles.  Divine  knowledge  sanctifying  the  heart,  is  the 
essential  character  of  the  religion  in  which  man  is  to  be  saved  ; 
and  this,  it  is  Mr.  Harder’s  object  to  explain  and  illustrate,  to 
vindicate  and  enforce. 

Mr.  Border’s  design,  in  the  volume  before  us,  is  to  furnish 
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his  readers  with  satisfactory  means  of  determining  the  important 
questions,  What  is  religion?  How  may  the  various  religions 
which  want  the  characters  of  truth,  be  ascertained  to  be  false? 
How  may  the  religion  which  is  tl)e  true  one,  be  known  ?  And, 
as  the  creeds  of  professing  Christians  vary,  he  includes  in  his 
inquiry,  the  determination  of  what  particular'  system  of  prin¬ 
ciples  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  standard  to  whicli  all 
Christians,  grounding  their  faith  on  Divine  Revelation,  refer 
the  reasons  of  their  faith.  The  characters  of  personal  religion, 
in  connexion  w-ilh  the  correct  profession  of  the  true  faith,  are 
also  laid  down.  The  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  discourses 
on  the  principal  systems  of  faith  and  w’orship  which  exist 
amonff  mankind. 

o 

To  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  this  course  of  Lectures,  just 
exceptions  might,  perhaps,  be  taken;  and  some  of  the  topics  have 
doubtful  claims  to  the  space  allotted  to  them.  It  is  the  business 
of  a  Christian  teacher,  to  assert  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  reve¬ 
lation,  and  to  urge  its  acceptance ;  and  this  requires  that  the 
evidence  of  its  heavenly  origin  be  fully  and  clearly  stated  by  him. 
Opposing,  or  inconsistent  systems  of  religion,  cantiot  proceed 
from  the  same  source.  ‘‘  No  fountain  can  yield  both  salt  water 
and  fresh.”  To  establish  the  truth  of  a  particular  system  of 
religion,  is  to  furnish  the  refutation  of  all  other  systems.  The 
evidence  which  supports  a  system  that  is  true,  cannot  support 
a  system  that  is  false.  We  should,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
have  set  forth  the  distinct  claims  of  the  Christian  revelation, 
and  exhibited  its  proofs.  We  should  make  larger  demands 
upon  Christian  instructors  for  the  supply  of  the  proofs  that  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel  is  from  heaven,  than  it  has  been  cus¬ 
tomary  for  many  of  them  to  admit;  but  it  would  not  seem 
necessary  tons,  that  they  shoultl  be  required  to  furnish  descrip¬ 
tions  or  refutations  of  the  several  forms  in  which  the  errors  and 
superstitions  of  all  times  and  all  nations  have  been  embodied, 
or  to  investigate  the  character  of  contemporary  systems  of 
falsehood.  Is  the  Christian  religion  a  Divine  religion?  This 
is  the  question  for  which  a  satisfactory  answer  is  sought ;  and 
we  should  prefer  the  direct  and  immediate  solution  of  it,  to 
postponing  the  inquiry  till  the  falsity  of  opposing  and  erroneous 
systems  has  been  shewn.  They  might  then  be  compared  with 
it,  and  their  insufficiency  and  futility  be  exposed  with  the  more 
advantage. 

A  paragraph  occurs  near  the  commencement  of  Mr.  Bor¬ 
der’s  ‘  Introduction’  (p.  4.),  which  we  should  not  have  advised 
him  to  insert.  Access  to  the  minds  of  persons  prejudiced 
against  religion  in  the  manner  supposed,  is  not,  we.  believe,  to 
be  obtained  by  such  means  as  are  here  adopted.  The  advo- 
VoL,  XXIX.  N.S.  3  C 
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cates  of  religion  will  have  no  cause  to  fear  the  risk  of  being  re¬ 
puted  ‘  interested  witnesses/  if  their  conduct  be  uniformly  in 
accordance  with  its  spirit,  and  give  testimony  to  tlie  cordiality 
of  their  belief.  The  prejudices  of  mankind  against  the  truth, 
w’ill  be  most  advantageously  assailed  by  forcible  representations 
of  its  importance,  and  of  the  personal  interest  which  intelligent 
and  moral  creatures  have  in  it.  It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence, 
too,  that  men  whom  it  is  wished  to  impress  in  favour  of  religion, 
should  sec,  in  those  who  arc  its  teachers,  simplicity  of  manner. 
Offences  against  Christian  simplicity,  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
have  tended  not  a  little  to  strengthen  the  force  of  prejudices 
against  religion. 

Mr.  Burder,  in  his  Introductory  Lecture,  has  very  pro})erly 
adverted  to  a  difference  which  is  not  alw^ays  regarded  as  it  should 
be  in  religious  discussions. 

‘  Maw,  considered  as  accountable  to  God^  and  rwaw,  considered  as  a 
member  cf  civil  society^  are  two  views  of  human  nature  which  are  per¬ 
fectly  distinct  from  each  other,  though  very  often  confounded,  even 
by  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  know  better.  Wlicn  we  insist 
on  the  importance  of  truth  in  religion,  and  venture  to  designate  those 
systems  which  are  essentially  untrue,  as  no  religion  at  all  in  the  pro¬ 
per  sense  of  the  word,  we  are  charged  with  holding  intolerant  no¬ 
tions.  But  to  this  charge  we  plead  not  guilty,  with  the  fullest  con¬ 
victions  of  innocence.  My  considering  a  neighbour  to  be  living,  as 
the  Scriptures  express  it,  “  without  God,  without  Christ,  and  with¬ 
out  hope  in  the  world,”  interferes  not  in  the  least  with  my  acting  to¬ 
wards  him  as  a  neighbour.  Whether  he  be  or  be  not  a  real  Cliris- 
tian,  is  a  most  important  question  ;  but  it  is  a  matter  between  him 
and  God.  lie  is  not  accountable  with  regard  to  his  religious  prin¬ 
ciples,  either  to  me  or  to  any  man.  So  long  as  he  conducts  himself 
ns  an  orderly  member  of  the  community,  he  is  entitled  to  his  full 
share  in  all  the  advantages  of  civil  society,  just  as  much  as  if  his  re¬ 
ligious  views  were  perfectly  correct,  and  his  piety  unquestionable.’ 

p.  14. 

These  arc  sound  principles.  If  the  recognition  of  them  in 
the  practice  of  mankind,  could  as  easily  be  obtained  as  the  truth 
of  them  may  be  established,  the  interests  of  religion  w^ould  be 
far  less  retarded  in  their  advancement,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
world  would  proceed  much  better  than  they  do.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  which  the  Author  has  so  concisely  and  justly  represented, 
is  admitted,  in  respect  to  individuals,  by  many  persons  who 
seem  to  consider  it  as  wholly  inapplicable  to  bodies  of  men. 
\\  ith  the  religion  of  their  neighbours,  they  freelv  grant  that 
they  have  no  concern  ;  but  a  public  legislation  to  provide  re¬ 
ligious  creeds  and  forms,  and  to  coerce  the  observance  of  them, 
is  supported  by  these  same  persons  as  an  authority  implicitly 
to  be  obeyed.  To  prescribe  the  faith  and  direct  the  worship  of 
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his  neighbour,  is  a  claim  involving  too  much  absurdity,  for  a 
man  to  assert  it  as  his  personal  right  against  another,  when  the 
case  is  single.  But  why  is  it  not  perceived,  that  the  absurdity 
is  the  same  in  the  case  ot  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  assuming 
the  authority  to  prescribe  a  religious  /ailh?  Nor  can  it  alter 
the  character  of  such  an  assumption,  that  it  is  not  a  novel  pre¬ 
tension.  This  is  one  of  the  questions  which  have  no  reference 
to  localities  or  seasons,  and  which,  as  the  relations  of  man  to 
his  Creator  are  ever  the  same,  must  be  determined,  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  by  the  same  rule.  If  the  right  to  interfere 
with  his  neighbour’s  religion  be  denied  to  one  man,  it  is  de¬ 
nied  to  all  men ;  and  every  individual  has  just  cause  to  com¬ 
plain  of  being  aggrieved,  who,  while  he  conducts  himself  ns  an 
orderly  member  of  the  community,  is  debarred  from  a  full  share 
in  the  advantages  of  civil  society. 

In  the  same  Lecture,  Mr.  Burder  ilescribes  the  nature  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  the  marks  by  which  true  religion  may  be  distinguished 
from  false. 

‘  1.  We  know  that  mankind  are  intelligent  beings.  This  is  a  fact 
relative  to  the  whole  human  race,  which  is  questioned  by  none. 
Since,  then,  man  is  a  rational  creature,  it  may  be  expected,  that  a 
true  system  of  religion  will  recognize  and  be  suited  to  this  his  cha¬ 
racter.  Hence,  if  any  system  shall  be  observed  to  abound  in  sense¬ 
less  ceremonies  and  foolish  pageants,  with  little  or  no  food  for  the 
mind  of  man,  it  may  be  presumed,  without  hazard,  that  such  a  system 
has  no  claims  to  be  considered  (as)  true  religion^  how  well  soever  it  may 
be  adapted  to  purposes  of  juvenile  recreation.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  system  presented  to  our  examination  is  found  to  be  calculated  to 
employ,  improve,  and  enrich  our  minds,  there  is,  so  far,  a  presump¬ 
tion  in  its  favour,  as  being  in  this  respect,  at  least,  adapted  to  human 
nature. 

*  2.  A  second  fact  relative  to  our  whole  race  is,  that  man  is  a  cor¬ 
rupt  creature,  prone  to  violate,  and  having  in  reality  often  violated, 
the  rules  of  goodness,  the  laws  of  God.  If  then  any  scheme  of  reli¬ 
gion  overlook  this  fact,  and  treat  man  as  if  he  were  a  sinless  being, 
we  may  reasonably  suspect  that  the  said  sclieme  is  not  true.  But  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  system  of  religion  which  fully  recog¬ 
nizes  this  fact,  and  throughout  all  its  parts  regards  man  in  his  real 
character,  making  provision  for  his  wants  as  a  sinful  creature,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  such  a  system  is  true. 

^  3.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  evil  doing,  of  which  we  are  so 
often  guilty,  is  the  source  of  much  inconvenience  and  pain, 

‘  The  universal  experience  of  mankind  evinces  that  sin  and  misery 
are  related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  etfect.  If  then  any  system  of 
religion  should  evidently  be  calculated  to  make  men  worse,  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  wretched,  it  cannot  be  imagined  to  wear  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  truth  ;  but,  if  on  the  contrary,  it  be  evidently  and  eminently 
adapted  to  improve  the  human  character,  and  thereby  to  make  men 
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happier ;  and  if.  as  to  all  those  who  do  justice  to  it,  it  actually  does 
make  men  better  and  happier,  we  have  good  ground  to  conclude  it  to 
be  true  and  divine. 

‘  4.  It  is  a  fact,  that  mankind  are  prone  to  neglect  that  regard  to 
Godf  in  which,  we  have  seen,  the  essence  of  religion  lies,  and  which, 
it  also  appears,  is  absolutely  due  to  God.  A  system  of  true  religion 
may  be  expected  to  have  a  bearing  on  this  fact,  while  such  systems 
as  are  false  may  leave  it  unnoticed.  Whatever  creed  is  shewn  to  be 
the  most  effectual  in  bringing  mankind  actually  to  yield  that  homage 
to  God,  in  which  true  religion  consists,  may  be  set  down  as  truth  ; 
whereas  those  systems  which  uniformly  leave  man,  as  they  find  him, 
practically  unmindful  of  God,  may  be  pronounced  defective  and  er¬ 
roneous. 

‘  The  facts  already  mentioned  respect  human  nature  in  every  age. 
The  relation  which  a  system  of  religion  bears  to  those  facts,  consti¬ 
tutes  the  internal  evidence  of  its  truth.  But  there  is  another  large 
class  of  facts  which  must  be  noticed  ;  the  events,  namely,  with 
which  w’e  are  made  acquainted  through  the  medium  of  history.  By 
means  of  authentic  narratives,  we  know,  or  may  know,  most  of  the 
principal  facts  which  have  occurred  in  the  world  in  former  ages. 
Now,  whatever  system  of  religion  be  not  a  thing  of  yesterday,  must 
also  have  a  history  connected  w’ith  it ;  that  is,  certain  facts  relative 
to  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  system,  and  relative  to  those  who 
have  espoused  it  and  promoted  it,  must  have  taken  place  in  past 
years ;  and  of  these  facts,  we  shall  expect  to  find  a  fair  proportion  on 
record  among  the  other  transactions  of  ages  that  are  gone.  Such, 
every  one  in  the  slightest  degree  conversant  w’ith  history,  knows  to 
be  the  case.  The  history  of  the  religions  of  mankind,  makes  no  in¬ 
considerable  part  of  the  general  history  of  our  race ;  and  one  of  those 
religions,  at  least,  besides  making  a  part  of  general  history,  has  also 
a  history  of  its  own.  Historical  fact,  therefore,  forms  another  crite¬ 
rion  by  which  true  religion  may  be  distinguished  from  false. 

*  Every  system  of  religion  w’ill  be  either  confuted  or  conjirmedhy 
being  brouglit  to  this  test.*  pp.  16 — 18. 

The  second  lecture  includes  remarks  on  the  objects  and  the 
nature  of  heathen  worship,  as  illustrations  of  the  ‘erroneous 
‘  systems  of  religion  which  arc  occasioned  by  ignorance  of  the 
‘  truth.*  The  next  three  are  on  modern  Judaism,  Mohammed¬ 
anism,  and  Deism,  as  ‘  erroneous  systems  of  religion  which  are 
‘  opposed  to  the  truth.*  In  our  perusal  of  these  discourses,  we 
have  had  more  than  one  occasion  of  remarking  the  inconveni¬ 
ence  of  the  plan  on  which  the  whole  work  is  constructed ;  and 
the  objections  w  hich  we  have  suggested  respecting  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  its  subjects,  receive  still  stronger  confirmation  from 
the  Sixth  Lecture,  entitled  ‘  Corrupted  Christianity.*  In  the 
conclusion  of  the  fifth,  an  expostulation  with  Deists  on  their 
rejection  of  the  Gospel,  before  the  claims  of  the  Gospel  have 
been  stated  by  the  Lecturer,  might  seem  to  be  misplaced.  But, 
to  discuss  ‘  the  source,  the  progress,  and  the  termination  of  the 
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•  corruption  of  the  Christian  Faith,*  previously  to  the  consider* 
ation  of  the  Christian  faith  itself,  is  a  still  more  palpable  devia¬ 
tion  from  a  judicious  order.  The  corruptions  of  the  truth 
should,  as  a  subject,  follow,  not  precede  the  representation  of 
the  truth.  Defective  Christianity, — false  religion  consisting  in 
the  rejection  of  some  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel; — 
Antinomianism, — religious  systems  which  are  marked  by  dis¬ 
regard  to  the  practical  part  of  religion ;  and  Nominal  Chris¬ 
tianity, — false  religion  consisting  in  inadequate  attention  to  re¬ 
ligious  truth  ;  are  the  subjects  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
Lectures,  which  are  open  to  the  same  remarks..  It  may  be 
alleged,  that  the  marks  of  religion  which  the  Author  has  as¬ 
sumed,  are  sufficient  and  proper  tests  by  which  to  decide  the 
pretensions  of  the  religious  systems  which  he  has  brought 
under  examination  ;  and  this  apology  may  be  admitted  to  a 
certain  extent.  But  Defective  Christianity,  consisting  in  the 
rejection  of  some  of  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gospel, 
cannot  be  described  till  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  known; 
and  therefore,  the  application  of  any  tests,  other  than  the  spe¬ 
cific  test  of  essential  evangelical  doctrine,  must  be  unavailing 
for  its  detection. 

‘  The  disposition  of  mind  with  which  the  inquiry  after  Truth 
‘  must  be  pursued,  in  order  to  success,*  is  the  concluding  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  ‘Introductory  Discourse;*  the  text  is  John  vii.  17. 
The  importance  of  this  subject  will  at  all  times  form  a  sufficient 
reason  for  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  such  con¬ 
siderations  as  the  following. 

‘  1 .  A  sincere  desire  to  obey  the  will  of  God,  is  favourable  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  induces  a  man  to  make  a 
diligent  use  o/*  the  means  of  knovoledge  •which  are  within  his  reach. 
Suppose  two  men  to  be  informed,  that  in  a  certain  piece  of  land 
golden  ore  was  to  be  obtained  if  duly  sought  after.  Both  these  men 
express  a  willingness  to  find  the  gold,  but  they  differ  in  this  import¬ 
ant  respect ;  that  the  one  has  but  a  feeble  desire  to  add  to  his  wealth, 
while  the  other  being  poor,  and  knowing  himself  to  be  poor,  does 
very  earnestly  wish  to  gain  the  treasure.  Both  commence  the  ope¬ 
rations  prescribed ;  but  some  time  and  labour  being  required,  the 
former,  having  been  actuated  rather  by  a  spirit  of  curiosity  than  a 
thirst  of  gain,  either  quickly  gives  up  the  pursuit,  or  continues  it  only 
occasion^ly  and  languidly.  The  otlier,  stimulated  by  a  sense  of  want, 
perseveres  day  after  day  in  his  work,  and  at  length  succeeds.  He 
obtains  the  precious  ore ;  and,  in  it,  an  ample  compensation  for  all 
his  toil.  Just  such  a  difference  is  there  between  the  languid  desires, 
half-hearted  prayers,  and  feeble  and  occasional  efforts  of  the  man 
who  makes  religion  his  plaything ;  and  the  earnestness  and  diligence 
of  the  man  who  desires  to  know,  in  order  that  he  may  do,  the  will  of 
God.  In  religion,  as  in  commerce,  it  is  “  the  hand  of  the  diligent 
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that  maketh  rich.**  If  thou  seek  for  wisdom  as  silver,  and  search  for 
her  as  for  hid  treasures,  then  shall  thou  understand  the  fear  of  the 
Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of  God.**  Prov.  ii.  1 — 6. 

‘  2.  A  sincere  desire  to  do  the  will  of  God  is  favourable  to  success 
in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  because  it  removes  from  the  mind  that  preju¬ 
dice  which  is  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  (f  success, 

*  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  men  of  licentious  life  to  con¬ 
sider  a  love  to  religion  as  the  offspring  of  prejudice  ;  while  the  fact 
is,  that  hatred  to  religion  ought  rather  to  claim  prejudice  for  its  pa¬ 
rent.  No  prejudice  is  so  strong  as  the  love  of  sin.  He  who  wishes 
to  gratify  the  corrupt  desires  of  the  heart,  must,  of  course,  be  greatly 
prepossessed  in  favour  of  any  scheme  which  seeks  either  to  de¬ 
stroy  or  to  diminish  the  guilt  and  danger  of  evil-doing;  and  must  be 
equally  prejudiced  against  a  scheme  which  represents  every  deviation 
from  the  line  of  righteousness  as  being  both  disgraceful  in  itself  and 
alarming  in  its  consequences.  Such  a  man  looks  at  truth  with  a 
diseased  eye,  and  through  a  mist :  no  wonder  if  its  lovely  colours 
and  fair  proportions  are  not  distinctly  seen.  Such  a  man  comes  to 
weigh  the  evidences  of  truth  with  a  pair  of  balances,  on  the  one  side 
of  which  vice  has  previously  placed  a  weight,  so  immensely  great 
that  no  possible  accumulation  of  proofs  can  turn  the  scale.  On  the 
contrary,  the  man  who  is  desirous  of  doing  the  will  of  God,  comes  to 
the  contemplation  of  truth  with  a  clear  eye  and  in  a  pure  atmosphere, 
and  sets  himself  to  the  task  of  weighing  proofs  and  objections  with 
just  balances  and  a  steady  hand.  Such  a  man  **  shall  know  of  the 
doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God.**  *  pp.  19—21. 

Three  of  the  Lectures  (the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  four¬ 
teenth)  arc  taken  up  with  discussing  the  objections  which  have 
been  alleged  against  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion.  The  difficulties  which  refer  to  the  facts  and  events  of 
Scripture  and  to  some  of  its  doctrines,  and  those  which  are 
founded  on  the  character  and  conduct  of  professed  Christians, 
are  successively  considered.  Under  the  last  division,  the  Au¬ 
thor  has  very  properly  noticed,  among  the  public  evils  which 
have  furnished  occasions  of  charges  against  Christianity,  perse¬ 
cutions  inflicted  by  Christians,  and  the  wars  of  which  they  have 
been  the  patrons  and  abettors.  Of  all  the  causes  which  have 
checked  the  progress  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  by  which  its 
interests  have  b^n  most  extensively  injured,  these  have  been 
the  most  malignant  and  the  most  fertile.  A  Christian  advocate 
could  not,  while  under  the  guidance  of  the  fair  and  generous 
feelings  which  the  love  of  the  truth  inspires,  pass  by  the 
charges  which  have  been  derived  from  practices  so  destructive 
of  the  peace  and  life  of  man.  We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Burder 
has  not  altogether  overlooked  them,  as  too  many  preceding 
Christian  advocates  have  done ;  but  we  are  not  altogether  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  the  subjects  of  persecution 
and  war  are  treated  in  these  Lectures.  Nothing,  we  agree  with 
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him  in  thinking,  is  more  easy  than  the  vindication  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  from  all  censure  on  account  of  these  enormities ;  we  wish,- 
however,  that  the  following  paragraphs  were  more  explicit  in 
stating  the  causes  in  which  persecution  has  originated  , 

*  Persecution  has  arisen  chiefly  from  wickedness  of  heart,  but 
partly  from  blindness  of  the  understanding. 

‘  It  has  arisen,  chiefly,  from  wickedness  of  heart.  Men  of  tyran¬ 
nical,  overbearing  temper,  under  pretence  of  religious  zeal,  have 
given  vent  to  their  pride  and  cruelty,  by  punishing  those  who  dared 
to  controvert  their  opinions  and  oppose  their  usurped  authority. 
Such  men  would  have  acted  tyrannically  under  any  circumstances 
which  should  have  given  them  the  opportunity  of  so  acting,  even 
though  they  had  never  heard  a  w'ord  about  the  Christian  system. 
Religion  did  not  make  them  tyrants ;  but  found  them  such. 

‘  Rut  persecution  has  arisen,  in  part,  from  ifrnorance.  At  a  very 
early  age  of  the  Christian  Church,  these  words  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
began  to  be  overlooked :  “  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  and 
for  many  centuries,  the  conduct  of  professing  Christians  who  occupied 
stations  of  authority,  plainly  intimated  that  the  distinction  between 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters  was  very  obscurely,  if  at  all,  seen. 
Kings  and  Emperors,  not  content  wath  using  their  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  the  encouragement  of  piety, 
seemed  to  think  that  they  were  doing  God  service  by  compelling 
their  subjects  to  be  religious ;  or  rather,  by  attempting  to  compel 
them.  To  us  it  seems  inconceivably  strange,  that  it  did  not  occur  to 
those  men,  that  the  seat  of  religion,  being  the  soul  of  man,  is  quite 
out  of  the  reach  of  brute  force ;  and  that  since  all  truly  pious  feel¬ 
ings  and  all  acts  of  genuine  w  orship  are  the  result  of  persuasion  and 
conviction,  no  means  can  be  of  any  service  at  all  in  the  promotion  of 
real  piety,  which  are  not  directed  to  the  spiritual  part  of  human  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  moreover,  that  the  employment  of  threats  and  of  force, 
with  a  view  to  make  men  religious,  is  so  far  from  being  calculated  to 
effect  the  end  proposed,  that  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  productive'of 
the  directly  contrary  result,  by  exciting  prejudice  against  a  system 
in  the  propagation  of  which  means  so  repulsive  are  employed. 

‘  The  notion  that  civil  pains  and  penalties  might  be  lawfully  in¬ 
flicted  on  men  for  religious  errors,  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
supposition  that  the  Jewish  Theocracy  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  model 
for  Christian  Princes.  It  was  not  sufficiently  observed,  that  the 
Mosaic  Economy  was  designed  to  be  local  and  temporary.  Civil  and 
religious  things  were  then  blended  in  a  degree  which  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  to  be  allowable  under  the  Gospel  dispensation. 
The  infliction  of  temporal  penalties  on  religious  grounds,  finds  no 
countenance  in  the  New  Testament.  The  only  punishment  which 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  authorize  any  Christian  Church  to  inflict  on 
heretical  members,  are  repror^  and  expulsion.  Consequently,  the 
cause  of  the  Gospel  is  not  at  all  responsible  for  any  of  the  many  per¬ 
secutions  which  stain  the  annals  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  Had  the 
genuine  character  of  Christianity  been  thoroughly  understood,  and 
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its  precepts  universally  practised  by  men  in  power,  not  a  single  act 
of  persecution  had  ever  been  committed.'  pp.  502,  3. 

All  this  is  very  true ;  but  it  leaves  the  reader  very  indistinctly 
informed  of  the  source  whence  have  proceeded  the  insults  and 
the  outrages  from  which  religion  has  suffered  so  much.  Wick¬ 
edness  of  heart  and  blindness  of  the  understanding,  how  in¬ 
veterate  soever  they  may  be,  require  to  be  armed  with  secular 
power,  before  they  can  inflict  such  mischiefs  as  the  history  of 
persecution  discloses.  The  principal  inquiry  on  this  subject 
relates  to  the  means  which  have  enabled  some  men  to  perse¬ 
cute  others  for  their  religion, — the  circumstances  out  of  which 
the  power  to  do  these  mischiefs  has  sprung.  It  is  the  union  of 
a  particular  form  of  religion  with  the  civil  power  of  a  state, 
that  constitutes  the  evil  which  has  been  so  prolific  of  human 
suffering.  A  state  religion,  a  secularized  Christianity,  with  its 
exclusive  creeds  and  patronage,  has  given  rise  to  the  unjust 
distinctions  which  give  edge  to  the  spirit  of  intolerance.  Mr. 
Burder  has  very  correctly  remarked,  in  a  passage  already  cited, 
that  every  man  who  conducts  himself  as  an  orderly  member  of 
the  community,  is  entitled  to  his  full  share  in  all  the  advantages 
of  civil  society,  apart  from  every  consideration  of  his  religious  ^ 
profession.  But  it  is  as  clear  as  daylight,  that  an  individual  not 
professing  the  religion  of  the  Established  Church,  is  denied 
some  of  the  advantages  which  belong  to  him.  We  do  not  now 
speak  of  incapacity  for  civil  office,  but  of  the  relations  of  social 
life.  Every  man  is  entitled  to  the  full  benefit  of  his  personal 
character;  but  the  instances  are  innumerable  of  a  contumelious 
treatment  consequent  upon  a  man’s  faithfulness  to  his  con¬ 
science  :  he  is  regarded  as  a  person  of  inferior  caste^  if  he  be 
not  an  attendant  within  walls  episcopally  consecrated.  Now, 
in  our  account,  a  man  suffers  persecution,  although  he  may 
neither- be  incarcerated,  nor  fined,  nor  mutilated,  if  odium  is 
excited  against  him  on  account  of  his  faith,  and  if  he  be  dis¬ 
placed  from  the  station,  and  deprived  of  the  respectability,  to 
which  he  is  entitled  in  society.  The  recent  repeal  of  the  penal 
statutes  affecting  Protestant  Dissenters,  will  be  beneficial  chiefly 
as  tending  to  lessen  the  opprobrium  and  prejudice  w’ith  which 
they  have  nitherto  had  to  contend  in  the  intercourse  of  social  life. 

We  should  have  been  glad,  too,  to  find,  in  Mr.  Border’s 
vindication  of  the  Christian  religion  from  the  charge  of  autho¬ 
rizing  or  sanctioning  war,  an  exposure  of  the  improper  conduct 
of  so  many  of  the  professed  Christians  of  our  own  times,  as 
have  been  the  abettors  of  a  devastating  w'arfare.  He  seenis  to 
us,  to  limit  both  the  objection  and  his  own  answer  within  bounds 
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much  too  confined,  in  restricting  them  to  the  wars  which  reli¬ 
gion  is  said  to  have  produced.  The  countenance  whicli  war 
has  received  from  Ciiristians,  has  furnished  many  persons  with 
objections  against  the  faith  wdiich  they  professed;  and  to  sucii 
j>ersons,  we  should  have  recommended  the  Lecturer  to  address 
an  answer.  We  do  not  find  fault  with  the  principle  on  which 
Mr.  Burlier  rests  his  vindication  of  the  true  religion  from  the 
charge  of  being  unfavourable  to  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of 
every  human  right.  It  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  know,  that 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  prohibitory  of  every  practice  and  feel¬ 
ing  from  which,  in  any  form  or  manner,  injury  to  man  can 
arise,  and  that  Christianity  is  not  answerable  for  either  the 
deviations  from  its  laws,  or  the  inconsistencies  which  may  be 
observed  in  those  who  profess  it.  But  there  are  some  particular 
aspects  in  which  the  objections  of  its  opponents,  and  the  regrets 
of  its  friends  may  be  placed,  that  require  specific  consideration ; 
and  in  regard  to  those  which  have  now  been  brought  under  our 
notice,  w  e  should  have  been  gratified  if  we  had  found  the  dis¬ 
cussion  somewhat  more  appropriate  to  the  real  practical  merits  of 
the  question.  With  the  exceptions  which  have  occurretl  to  us,  and 
which  relate  to  very  formidable  impediments  to  the  progress  of 
pure  Christianity,  this  lecture  on  ‘  the  faults  of  Christians  ’  is 
replete  with  correct  and  forcible  remarks.  We  shall  cite  the 
concluding  paragraph.  The  thought  which  is  amplified  in  the 
following  sentences,  is  not  remarkable  for  its  novelty;  but  the 
feelings  of  our  readers  will  bear  witness  to  the  solemnity  and 
force  of  the  unadorned  language  in  which  it  is  delivered. 

‘  Finall}^ ;  let  those  who  bear  the  Cliristian  name,  ponder  well  the 
important  consequences  which  are  associated  with  the  character 
which  they  maintain.  What  solemn  words  are  those  contained  in 
the  text:  “  woe  to  that  man  by  w'iiom  the  offence  cometh.** 
In  all  probability,  there  is  many  an  individual  in  the  world  of  despair, 
who  is  thus  upbraiding  his  companion  in  misery :  “  It  was  your  bad 
conduct  which  brought  me  here.  You  were  professedly  a  religious 
man,  and  yet  you  could  lie,  and  cheat,  and  live  a  licentious  life.  I 
therefore  concluded,  w  ithout  further  trouble,  that  religion  was  useless 
and  needless,  if  not  absolutely  false.  Thus  did  I  encourage  myself 
in  sin  and  unbelief,  till  death  arrested  me,  and  hell  received  me.  It 
is  true,  that  the  inward  cause  of  my  arriving  at  that  sad  conclusion 
respecting  the  (losprl,  was  the  ill-will  I  felt  towards  God,  and  good¬ 
ness,  and  things  divine.  I  now  see,  (though  too  late,)  that  such  a 
way  of  judging  w  as  as  unreasonable  as  it  was  fatal.  1  now  see  that  I 
made  too  much  of  the  faults  of  professing  Christians,  and  thought  too 
little  of  their  virtues.  Still,  your  bad  life  w'as  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  prejudice  with  which  1  viewed  the  people  and  the  ways  of 
God  ;  and  as  long  as  eternity  lasts,  I  shall,  without  ceasing,  torment 
you  with  the  recollection  that  it  was  you  that  brought  me  here.” 
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*  Let  the  disciples  of  Christ,  then,  often  reflect  on  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  their  station,  however  humble  it  may  seem  to  be.  The  mere 
possibility  of  your  becoming  the  means  of  the  final  ruin  of  a  relative, 
friend,  or  neighbour,  makes  you  tremble.  Your  anxious  wish  is,  to 
save,  and  not  to  destroy  your  fellow-men.  Out  of  love,  then,  to 
your  fellow-creatures,  as  well  as  from  love  to  God  and  to  yourself, 
avoid  all  sin  :  “  Watch  and  pray,  lest  you  enter  into  temptation.’*  * 

pp.  319,  320. 
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Eighty  Engravings  in  Wood.  Small  8vo.  pp.  275.  Price  16.«. 
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"Y^riTHOUT  examining  too  scrupulously  into  the  sources  of 
our  trralificatiou,  we  shall  say  at  once,  that  this  is  a  de- 
lightful  volume.  It  is  very  possible,  that  some  of  our  admira¬ 
tion  may  have  been  given  to  the  composition  through  the 
medium  of  the  decorations,  and  that  we  may  hold  the  veteran 
Author  and  Editor  in  higher  estimation  as  an  artist,  than  either 
as  an  original  fabulist  or  a  collector  of  fables.  This,  however, 
is  a  point  that  we  are  by  no  means  anxious  to  settle ;  and 
where  there  is  so  much  attraction,  we  prefer  giving  our  praise 
in  gross,  to  diminishing  its  effect  by  minute  and  microscopic 
criticism.  Mr.  Northcote  has  revived  the  fashion  of  the 
good  old  limes  when  the  wood-engraver  was  patronized  by 
artists  of  high  rank,  instead  of  being  thrown  upon  his  own  re¬ 
sources,  and  comj)elled  not  only  to  furnish  the  executive  part 

of  his  work,  but  to  tax  his  invention  for  the  desi^rn.  So  far  as 
•  •  •  - 
our  immediate  recollection  serves  us,  we  are  disposed  to  accuse 

artists  of  a  little  unfairness  and  superciliousness  in  their  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  xylographer.  Aware  of  the  freedom  and  rich¬ 
ness  with  which  he  can  render  outline,  and  of  the  peculiar  ex¬ 
pressiveness  that  he  can  give  to  those  touches  which,  in  a  skil¬ 
ful  sketch,  are  employed  to  indicate  shadow',  curvature,  and 
projection,  they  have  availed  themselves  of  his  talent,  almost 
always  in  accommodation  to  their  own  purposes  ;  rarely  afl’ord- 
ing  him  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the  depth,  vigour,  aiul 
raciness  with  which  he  is  able  to  express  a  suitable  draught. 
Without  entering  on  specific  comparisons,  w'e  shall  hazard  no¬ 
thing  in  the  assertion,  that,  for  a  certain  class  of  subjects — a 
very  limited  one,  we  admit, — w'ood  is  better  adapted  than  cop¬ 
per.  It  is  true,  that  the  latter  can  give  a  perfect  imitation  of 
the  effects  of  the  former,  as  in  the  case  of  Marc  Antonios 
topic's  from  Albert  Durcr,  while  wood  is  more  restricted  in  its 
range  of  execution  ;  but  such  an  employment  of  copper-plate 
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\s  i\  dexterous  teat,  a  tout'  de  maiiif  rather  tlmn  n  legitimate  ap¬ 
plication  ;  and  these  usurpations  of  a  narrow,  though  important 
province,  are  little  deserving  of  encouragement.  Perhaps,  the 
happiest  and  most  graceful  examples  of  xylography,  are  those 
in  which  it  has  been  used  to  multiply  the  playful  and  ap¬ 
parently  negligent  delineations,  half  sketch,  half  picture,  in 
which  an  artist  of  genuine  feeling  will  frecjuently  express  more 
than  an  average  painter  can  make  out  with  all  means  and  ap¬ 
pliances  of  colour  and  canvas.  Such  are  those  exquisite  vig¬ 
nettes  that  Siothard  traced  on  wood,  and  Clennel  cut,  for  “  The 
‘‘  Pleasures  of  Memory;”  and  such  are  the  very  clever  Leltres 
grises  and  Culs-de^Lampe  that  Harvey  has  scattere<l  with  pro- 
luse  invention  over  the  pages  before  us.  'I'here  is,  however, 
another  and  almost  oppo'^ite  department,  in  which  wmxl-cut- 
ting  has  been  employed  with  great  effect,  and  of  which  some 
excellent  specimens  occur  in  the  present  volume.  We  refer  to 
that  class  of  subjects  which  presents  strong  central  lights,  with 
or  without  intermediate  shades,  relieved  by  shadow's  of  intense 
depth  ;  such  ns  occasionally  appear  in  the  works  of  petit  Ber¬ 
nard^  and  t)f  w  Inch  an  example  is  given  in  the  “  Bibliographi- 
“cal  Decameron.” 

On  the  whole,  tlten,  the  decorations  of  this  book  of  Fables, 
mav  be  taken  as  a  favourable,  but  fair  exhibition  of  the  state 
of  the  xylograph ic  art  among  us,  and  do  much  credit  to  the 
able  artists  by  whom  they  have  been  carved.  The  major  part 
are  by  Jackson  ;  w  bile  Smith,  Shuler,  Williams,  Eliza  Thomp¬ 
son,  llonner,  and  Pranston,  have  contributed  their  aid,  with 
various  degrees  ol  excellence,  though  we  shall  decline  the 
somewhat  invidious  ollice  of  discri.iiination.  The  designs  are 
well  imagined,  and  skilfully  drawn.  The  subjects  immediately 
connected  with  the  fable,  are  from  tlie  invention  of  Northcote, 
and  they  will  l)e  found  spirited  and  appropriate.  They  have 
been  admirably  transferred  to  the  block  by  Harvey,  a  man  of 
great  and  versatile  talent,  as  well  tis  of  consummate  industry. 
We  are  entirely  ignorant  both  of  his  person  and  of  his  private 
history,  further  than  that  his  circumstances,  as  we  have  under¬ 
stood,  were  originally  such  as  to  throw  him  completely  on  his 
own  resources.  He  proiluced,  ns  a  first  offering  to  the  arts, 
the  superb  wood-cut  from  Haydon’s  Dentatus ;  executed,  we 
believe,  without  any  other  instruction  in  the  mechanical  part 
of  xylography,  than  he  had  derived  from  observation  and  in  * 
genuity.  The  vignettes  and  ornamented  letters,  nearly  two 
hundred  in  number,  are  entirely  from  his  own  designs,  and 
most  favourably  exemplify  his  skill  and  dexterity  as  a  designer. 
They  comprise  specimens  of  felicitous  invention  and  adapta¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  of  execution,  light  and  sportive,  or  firm  and 
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vigorous,  as  the  occasion  required.  Much  amusing  whimsi¬ 
cality  has  been  exercised  in  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  the  sort 
of  enigma  that  tliey  sometimes  present,  gives  them  iwlditional 
piquancy. 

Considering  the  publication  as  a  work  of  art,  we  have  left 
ourselves  no  opportunity  for  literary  criticism.  Fables  are  sel¬ 
dom  much  studied  after  the  season  of  youth,  and  we  have  got 
sufficiently  beyond  that  period,  to  forfeit  our  claim  to  impar¬ 
tiality  as  judges.  The  present  essays  may,  however,  be  fairly 
enough  characterized  as  not  worse,  if  not  much  better,  than 
the  average  of  similar  compositions. 

Before  we  lay  the  volume  aside,  we  shall  express  our  regret 
that  this  style  of  decoration  is  not  more  frequently  adopted. 
In  the  ornamented  republications  of  our  staple  poets,  for  in¬ 
stance,  how  much  the  attractions  of  good  typography  would  be 
enhanced  by  the  gay  and  graceful  addition  of  such  initial 
letters  as  are  here  given.  The  expense  is  not,  w'e  believe,  for¬ 
midable;  and  it  would,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  more  than 
covered  by  the  increased  popularity  which  such  well-judged 
enrichments  seldom  fail  to  obtain. 


Art.  IX.  A  Lecture  07i  the  Geography  Plants.  By  John  Barton. 

12nio.  pp.  9-t.  Maps.  London,  1827- 

“  ¥F  God  so  clothe  the  herbage” — might  seem  to  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  call  to  every  devout  believer  to  “consider”,  far  more 
attentively  than  the  generality  of  men  are  accustomed  to  tlo,  and 
with  feelings  of  higher  inteiMst,  the  works  of  the  Creator.  The 
marks  of  the  power  of  God  force  themselves  upon  the  most 
unthinking;  but  the  manifold  and  infinite  wisdom  of  the  Crea¬ 
tor  requires  to  be  studied,  as  well  in  his  works  as  in  his 
dispensations.  “  O  Lord !”  exclaims  the  devout  Psalmist, 
“  how  great  are  thy  works,  and  thy  thoughts  are  very  deep.” 
“How  manifold  arc  thy  works !  In  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all.  The  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches  !”  Yet,  how  little  do 
such  subjects  of  “  sweet  meditation  ”  and  boundless  inquiry, 
employ  tlie  minds  of  Christians  in  general !  How  inadequate  is 
the  attention  generally  bestowed  upon  this  delightful  branch 
and  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  education  ! 

The  volume  before  us  comprises  a  lecture  (the  outlines  of 
which  were  delivered  before  the  members  of  the  Mechanics* 
Institution  at  Chichester)  upon  what  is  termed  Botanical  Geo¬ 
graphy  ;  a  subject  which  has  much  engaged,  of  late  years,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  naturalists,  particularly  those  of  the  Continent.  But 
the  observations  which  have  been  collected,  by  their  united  re- 
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searciies  in  both  hemispheres,  are  for  the  most  part  wrapped 
up  in  the  technical  terms  of  botanic  science,  as  well  as  in  a 
foreign  or  dead  language ;  and  are,  moreover,  scattered 
through  a  variety  of  large  and  costly  works.  By  bringing  to¬ 
gether  in  this  concise  and  popular  U)rm,  the  general  results  of 
such  observations,  Mr.  Barton  has  done  an  acceptable  service 
to  all  the  lovers  and  students  of  nature.  We  have  seldom  seen 
concentrated  in  so  small  a  ^compass,  and  exhibited  in  so  unaf¬ 
fected  and  pleasing  a  style,  so  large  a  mass  of  curious  informa¬ 
tion.  The  volume  is  entirely  free  from  all  parade  of  science 
or  reading;  but  the  foot-notes  wnich  contain  the  references  to 
the  Author’s  authorities,  sufficiently  indicate  the  wide  range  of 
his  researches.  To  many  botanical  students,  this  elegant  modi¬ 
fication  ot  their  favourite  study,  this  new  variety  of  the  science 
obtained  by  its  union  to  geography,  may  be  not  less  novel  than 
interesting.  We  all  love  to  have  our  information  generalized  ; 
so  much  so,  that  there  is  great  danger,  in  the  pursuit  of  all 
kinds  of  knowledge,  of  a  premature  generalization.  But  the 
general  facts  which  this  Lecture  presents  to  us,  are  those  of 
Nature’s  own  arrangement ;  and  the  knowledge  of  them  is 
adapted  at  once  to  enlarge,  without  confusing  the  mind, — ‘  to 
‘exercise  without  harrassing  the  faculties’; — to  make  botany 
more  philosophical  by  extending  its  scope  and  range,  and  geo¬ 
graphy  more  picturesque  and  distinct,  by  giving  colour  to  iu 
bare  outlines;  while  the  study  has  also  a  tendency,  as  Mr.  Bar¬ 
ton  expresses  it,  ‘  to  bring  the  mind  within  the  tranquil  pre- 
‘  cincts  of  the  temple,  where  it  may  readily,  and  often,  and 
‘  without  violence,  be  called  into  the  sanctuary.* 

‘  Scarcely  fourteen  hundred  species  of  plants  appear  to  have  been 
known  and  described  by  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians.  At 
present,  more  than  three  thousand  species  are  enumerated  as  natives 
of  our  own  island  ;  and  the  researches  of  botanists  in  other  parts  ot 
the  world,  have  extended  our  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
to  more  than  forty  thousand  species.  Of  tliis  vast  number,  compa¬ 
ratively  few  belong  indiscriminately  to  all  climates  and  situations  ; 
none,  perhaps,  excepting  some  mosses  and  other  obscure  plants, 
which  appear  to  require  for  their  existence,  only  an  abundance  of 
shade  and  moisture.  This  limitation  of  particular  plants  to  certain 
latitudes,  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  certain  peculiarities  in  their 
internal  structure  ;  though,  for  the  most  part,  we  are  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover  in  what  those  peculiarities  consist.  Independently,  however, 
of  the  Restriction  thus  imposed  by  the  climate  of  every  place  on  the 
nature'  of  its  vegetable  productions,  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
earth  appears  to  have  given  birth  to  a  set  of  plants  distinct  from  those 
of  other  parts.  Thus,  a  large  proportion  of  the  trees  and  plants 
growing  wild  in  the  western  hemisphere,  are  unlike  those  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere  in  the  same  latitude.  The  vegetable  productions 
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of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  unlike  those  of  the  South  of  Europe, 
though  the  climate  in  these  two  situations  is  little  dissimilar.  The 
plants  of  the  East  Indian  islands  form  another  distinct  class;  those 
of  China  and  Japan  another;  those  of  New  Holland  again  another. 
We  are  even  assured,  that  the  little  island  of  St.  Helena  contains  a 
set  of  plants  peculiar  to  itself,  not  one  of  which  is  to  be  found  on  the 
neighbouring  western  shore  of  the  Continent  of  Africa.  The  plants 
originally  belonging  to  one  part  of  the  world,  when  removed  to 
another  enjoying  a  similar  climate,  often  appear  to  flourish  as  well  as 
in  their  native  soil.  Thus,  the  Potatoe,  a  native  of  South  America, 
which  was  brought  to  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  grows  as  well  here,  as  the  Turnip,  the  Carrot,  or 
the  Cabbage,  which  are  natives  of  Great  Britain.  In  like  manner 
do  the  Sugar-cane  and  the  Coffee-tree  flourish  in  the  West  Indies, 
though  not  originally  produced  there,  but  transplanted,  the  Sugar¬ 
cane  from  China,  the  Coffee-tree  from  Arabia.*  pp.  2 — 4'. 

Mr.  Barton  begins  his  survey  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  from 
the  Arctic  rci^ions.  On  the  shores  of  Hudson’s  Bav,  no  trees 
nre  found  north  of  latitude  (i0° ;  but  in  Euri)pe,  vegetation 
extends  considerably  further  northward.  In  Norway  and  Lap- 
land,  the  trees  which  approach  the  nearest  the  limit  of  per¬ 
petual  snow',  are  the  Dwarf  Birch  and  Dwarf  Willow, — ‘  if 
‘  they  can  properly  be  denominated  trees  * :  the  former  seldom 
exceeds  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  and  the  latter  is  so  small, 
that  ‘  half  a  dozen  plants,  w  ith  their  roots,  stem,  branches,  and 
*  leaves  complete,  may  be  laid  out  on  the  pages  of  a  duodecimo 
‘  volume.’ 

‘  Even  beyond  the  limits  of  these  trees,  how'ever.  are  found  seve¬ 
ral  small  plants ;  and  among  them,  one  wdiich  particularly  deserves 
to  be  noticed;  the  Reindeer  Moss  {Lichen  Islandicus)  which  forms 
the  principal  food  of  the  Reindeer,  an  animal  employed  by  the  Lap¬ 
landers,  both  for  drawing  their  sledges,  for  food,  and  for  milk.  In 
the  winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  these  sagacious 
creatures  dig  with  their  feet  to  get  at  the  moss  beneath.  Next  after 
tlie  Dwarf  Birch  and  Dw'arf  Willow,  come  the  Common  Birch,  the 
Mountain  Ash,  and  the  Scotch  Fir,  with  two  or  three  other  species 
of  willow  ;  then,  a  species  of  Alder,  which  has  been  called  the  Cold 
Alder,  from  its  peculiar  place  of  growth,  not  being  found  south  of 
latitude  (>(P  ;  the  Ihrd  Cherry  and  the  Aspen,  the  Gooseberry  and 
the  Raspberry.  Still  travelling  towards  the  South,  we  arrive  suc¬ 
cessively  at  the  northern  limit  of  the  Ash,  the  Oak,  and  the  Beech. 
The  northern  limit  of  the  Oak  has  been  traced  throughout  Europe. 
At  Droniheim,  in  Norway,  on  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  this 
tree  is  found  in  latitude  63®;  in  the  Eastern  part  of  Europe,  on  the 
confines  of  Asia,  it  ceases  to  grow  in  lat.  57®  30' ;  a  remarkable 
proof  of  the  superior  mildness  of  the  climate  on  the  w  estern  shore  of 
the  old  continent,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  interior.’  pp.  6,  7. 

It  is  a  popular  error,  that  the  climate  of  maritime  districts  is 
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universally  milder  than  the  interior;  but,  in  pursuing  the  limits 
ot  vegetation  Asia,  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  con¬ 

tinent,  little  diminution  of  the  cold  is  found  on  approaching  the 
shores  ot  the  Pacific.  'I'lie  Oak  languishes  on  the  banks  of  the 
Argoun,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  800  miles  nearer  to  the 
equator,  than  the  point  at  wliich  it  ceases  to  grow  at  tlie  opjKV 
sile  extremity  ol  the  continent;  and  at  Pekin,  situated  only  fifty 
miles  Irom  the  sea  coast,  in  the  latitude  of  the  south  of  France, 
the  severity  ot  the  winter’s  cold  falls  but  little  short  of  that  at 
North  Cape,  the  furthest  promontory  of  Europe.  Tiiis  re¬ 
markable  diilerence  is  thought  to  be  in  part  cxpiaine<l  by  the 
prevalence  ot  westerly  winds  in  these  high  latitudes,  which 
bring  with  them  the  warm  and  humid  atmosphere  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  and  Norway,  while,  to  the 
inhabitants  ot  Corea  and  Kamchatka,  they  are  charged  with 
the  ilry  and  cold  atmosphere  of  Siberia.  Mr.  Barton  remarks, 
however,  that  this  ingenious  explanation  of  the  problem  is 
hardly  adequate  to  explain  all  the  facts  observed.  '^Fhe  curious 
ditlerence  between  what  has  been  called  the  island  climate  and 
the  continental  climate^  is  very  strikingly  exemplified  in  Norway 
and  Lapland,  both  enjoying  a  more  temperate  climate  than  any 
other  country  in  the  same  latitude. 

‘  These  two  countries  are  separated  by  a  chain  of  mountains  of 
considerable  elevation,  which  fall  abruptly  and  precipitously  towards 
the  sea  on  their  northern  and  western  sides,  and  descend  with  a 
gentle  and  gradual  slope  towards  the  gulf  on  the  other  side.  Nor¬ 
way,  exposed  to  the  moist  and  temperate  atmosphere  of  the  ocean, 
enjoys  a  singularly  mild  w  inter,  hut  receives  little  of  the  sun’s  rays  in 
summer ;  partly  tVom  the  humidity  and  mistiness  of  the  air,  partly 
from  the  declivity  of  the  land  towards  the  north.  Lapland  has  a 
colder  winter,  but  a  warmer  summer.  And  accordingly,  it  is  found, 
that  such  plants  as  reejuire  only  a  few  weeks  of  warm  weather  to 
bring  them  to  maturity,  succeed  in  Lapland,  though  they  will  not 
grow  in  Norway;  while  those  which  are  easily  killed  by  a  severe 
frost,  flourish  better  in  Norway  than  in  Lapland.’  pp.  9,  10. 

Thus,  in  our  own  island,  on  approaching  the  Land’s  End, 
neither  the  Apricot,  the  Vine,  nor  the  Greengage  is  found  to 
produce  ripe  fruit,  for  want  of  sufficiently  )>owerful  sun-beams; 
while  such  is  the  mildness  of  the  winter,  that  the  myrtle,  the 
camellia,  and  other  green-house  plants,  grow  luxuriantly  in  the 
open  air.  At  Dublin,  the  difference  between  the  summer  and 
winter  temperature,  according  to  Humboldt,  amounts  to  20®; 
at  London,  to  ;  at  Vienna,  to  37°.  Comparing  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes,  we  find  the  summer  temperature  of  Vienna  is  69°; 
of  Dublin,  only  59°.  Every  kind  of  fruit  and  grain,  tliercfore, 
ripens  much  more  perfectly  in  the  continental  situation,  thau  in 
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the  insular.  On  the  other  hand,  the  winter  temperature  of 
Vienna  is  S2°  ;  that  of  Dublin,  39° ;  consequently,  many  tender 
shrubs  flourish  in  Ireland,  which  will  not  grow  at  Vienna, 
though  about  350  miles  nearer  the  equator.  These  observa¬ 
tions  are  important  in  reference,  ijot  only  to  the  cultivation  of 
plants,  but  to  the  human  constitution. 

The  Vine  is  found  to  succeed  only  in  those  climates  where 
the  annual  mean  temperature  is  between  50°  and  :  or  the 
mean  temperature  may  even  be  as  low  as  48®,  provided  the 
summer  heat  rises  to  (38°.  The  region  of  vineyards  occupies  a 
band  of  about  20®  in  breadth  in  the  Old  World,  and  not  more 
than  half  that  breadth  in  America.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
just  falls  within  the  latilndc  adapted  to  the  Grape;  but  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  soil  is  unfavourable  to  it.  According  to  Make 
Brun,  a  line  of  separation  between  the  countries  in  which  wine 
forms  the  principal  drink  of  the  people,  and  those  in  which 
they  priiicipally  consume  beer,  may  be  drawn  from  the  South 
of  ihigland,  through  French  Flanders,  Hes^e,  Bohemia,  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  Odessa,  and  the  Crimea.  We  are  not 
informed,  however,  within  what  limits  the  hop  will  flourish. 
Another  line,  drawn  from  the  Pyrenees,  through  the  Cervennes, 
the  Alps,  and  Mount  Haemus,  will  separate  those  countries  in 
which  the  inhabitants  principally  make  use  of  butter,  from 
those  in  which  they  make  use  of  oil.  The  Olive  is  cultivated 
with  success  in  every  part  of  the  Old  World,  where  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  is  between  58°  and  66°.  Exceptions, 
however,  to  these  general  observations,  occur  in  countries  con¬ 
siderably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Thus,  w  ithin  the 
tropics,  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are,  for  the  most  part,  dis¬ 
placed  by  maize,  rice,  zea,  and  mandioc;  but  in  the  Idgh  pla¬ 
teaus  of  South  America,  wheat  is  cultivated.  In  passing  through 
the  forests  of  the  tierras  calicntes^  a  draught  of  milk  is  said 
generally  to  have  a  fatal  effect,  up  to  a  certain  point  of  eleva¬ 
tion;  it  may  then  be  drunk  with  impunity.  The  appearance  of 
the  Oak,  in  the  ascent  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  table-land  of 
Mexico,  is  the  welcome  sign  to  the  stranger,  that  he  has 
emerged  from  the  region  of  endemic  disease.  Mr.  Barton 
might  have  added  considerably  to  the  interest  of  his  Lecture, 
by  adverting  to  the  singular  manner  in  which  the  different  cli¬ 
mates  are  found  succeeding  each  other,  in  regular  gradation, 
with  all  their  vegetable  characteristics,  in  ascending  from  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Our  Author  speaks  of  the  Oak,  the  Beech,  and  the  Elm  as 
indigenous  to  our  island.  Whether  the  last  is  a  native  pro¬ 
duction,  has  been  disputed.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  Romans,  and  is  not  met  with  north  of  Siam- 
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ford  in  Lincolnshire.  The  Wych  Elm,  seen  in  Scotland  und 
the  North  ot  England,  is  quite  a  diffcTent  species.  It  has  even 
been  aflirnied,  that  the  Elm  is  never,  in  this  country,  raised 
from  the  seed,  although  easily  propagated  by  t)ther  means.  Nor 
liavc  we  a4iy  Elm  forests.  Mr.  Barton,  however,  says: 

‘  In  the  western  part  of  the  county  of  Sussex,  we  have  three  dis¬ 
tinct  belts  of  country,  each  strongly  marked  by  the  character  of  its 
vegetation.  To  the  north,  we  have  a  strong  and  deep  clay,  admir¬ 
ably  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Oak.  Then  come  the  chalk  liills, 
where  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the  Beech  attests  that  this  tree  iius 
found  its  congenial  soil.  And  the  rich  plain  between  the  hills  and 
the  sea,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  city  of  Chichester,  abounds 
ih  Elms,  which  refuse  to  grow  on  any  but  the  best  land. 

‘  To  the  morbid  sensibility  of  poor  Cowper,  the  Beech  w'oods  and 
undulating  surface  of  the  South  Downs  appeared  painfully  magni¬ 
ficent.  “  This  is  a  delightful  place,’*  he  wTites  from  Kart  ham  to  Lady 
Ileskcth  ;  “  more  beautiful  scenery  I  have  never  beheld,  nor  expect 
to  behold ;  but  the  charms  of  it,  uncommon  as  they  are,  have  not  in 
the  least  alienated  my  affections  from  Weston.  The  genius  of  that 
place  suits  me  better;  it  has  an  air  of  snug  concealment,  in  which  a 
disposition  like  mine  feels  peculiarly  gratified ;  whereas,  here,  I  sec 
from  every  window',  woods  like  forests,  and  hills  like  mountains;  a 
wildness,  in  short,  that  ratlier  increases  my  natural  melancholy.”  ’ 

What  Cowper  felt  thus  iiioihidly,  others  besides  him  have 
been  conscious  of  in  a  less  j)ainful  degree,  in  the  presence  of 
similar  scenes  of  sylvan  beauty.  There  are  times  when,  like 
the  music  of  bells,  they  produce,  by  their  very  beauty  and  wild¬ 
ness,  pensive  emotions  bordering  on  sadness.  We  can  easily 
miderstaiul  bow  an  individual  disposed  to  melancholy,  should 
feel  his  spirits  depressed  by  constantly  living  in  a  beautiful 
country, — more  especially,  where  the  majestic  but  sombre  beech 
imparts  its  ow  n  peculiar  character  of  richness  and  grandeur  to 
the  landscape. 

Besides  the  trees  just  mentioned,  the  Ash,  the  Maple,  the 
Sycamore,  and  the  small-leaved  Lime-tree,  are  found  wild  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Pear  and  tlie  Quince  arc  not  natives;  hut 
the  Apple  is  supposed  to  be  a  mere  variety  of  the  Crab,  pro¬ 
duced  by  cultivation.  The  Poplar,  the  WalniU,  and  the  Chest¬ 
nut  are  of  foreign  extraction.  It  appears  that  we  have  given 
to  Spain  the  Elm,  in  exchange  for  the  Chestnut,  which  is  ori¬ 
ginally  from  Asia  Minor.  For  the  Poplar,  we  arc  indebted  to 
Italy.  Tlic  Walnut  and  the  Peach,  we  derive  from  Persia; 
the  Vine  and  tlic  Apricot,  from  Armenia;  the  Sweet  Cherry, 
from  Pontus ;  the  Fig,  the  Olive,  and  the  Mulberry,  from  Sy¬ 
ria.  But  we  must  not  ramble  any  furtlier.  We  have  already 
made  sufficiently  ample  use  of  the  contents  of  this  little  volume, 
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to  induce  such  readers  as  have  any  taste  for  the  study  of  nature, 
to  put  themselves  in  possession  of  all  the  information  which  Mr. 
Barton  has  collected  for  them. 


Art.  X.  A  Letter  to  the  Kingy  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corpo¬ 
ration  Laws,  as  it  affects  Our  Christian  Monarchy.  By  the  Rev. 
Edward  Irving,  A.M.,  Minister  of  the  National  Scotch  Church, 
London.  8vo.  pp.  32.  Price  I5.  London,  1828. 

W  E  scarcely  know  in  what  light  to  view  this  strange  publi¬ 
cation  ;  whether  as  a  dull  hoax,  or  as  an  effusion  of  grave 
absurdity.  If  it  be  indeed  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Irving,  amused 
as  we  might  otherwise  have  been  at  its  ludicrous  extravagance, 
all  disposition  to  mirth  is  checked  by  the  consideration,  that  a 
man  who  might  have  commanded  admiration,  should  have  sunk 
into  an  object  of  pity.  The  lime  has  been,  that  Mr.  Irving’s 
Quixotic  vagaries  and  doom-denouncing  fulminations,  went 
nigh  to  make  us  angry  ;  but  that  time  is  passed.  We  feel  the 
more  firmly  convinced  by  the  present  hallucination,  that  he  is 
an  actor,  only  in  his  manner ;  that  he  is  the  honest  dupe  of  his 
own  fancies;  that,  in  discarding  the  Gospel  for  the  prophecies, 
and  the  prophecies  for  politics,  he  is  follow  ing  what  he  imagines 
to  be  ‘  light  from  heaven.’  The  blame  ouglit  to  fall  upon  his 
friends, — unless  he  be  in  the  royal  predicament  of  not  having, 
amid  a  crow’d  of  hollow  flatterers,  one  faithful  friend. 

What  could  Mr.  Irving  possibly  dream  of  accomplishing,  by 
putting  forth  this  abortive  effort?  If  his  vanity  could  delude 
him  into  the  idea,  that  it  would  attract  the  attention  of  ‘  Christ’s 
‘Lieutenant’,  he  ought  to  have  known,  that  such  twaddle  (to 
use  a  popular  phrase)  could  not  impose  upon  his  Sovereign, 
inasmuch  as  his  Majesty  is  too  well  informed  to  mistake  Mr. 
Irving’s  assertions  for  facts.  For  instance,  whatever  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  might  think  of  the  new  National  Scotch  Church 
doctrine,  that,  ‘  as  a  Christian  king,  anointed  by  the  church  in 
‘  behalf  of  Christ,  and  holding  his  kingdom  directly  from  Christ,’ 
unto  Christ  he  is  responsible,  and  unto  him  on/y,  being  ‘  the 
‘  lieutenant  of  Christ  ’  in  and  over  all  his  wide  dominions, — his 
present  Majesty  is  well  aware,  that  the  following  statement  is 
at  utter  variance  w’ith  historical  fact,  and  displays,  on  the  part  of 
the  reverend  letter-writer,  the  njost  discreditable  ignorance. 

‘  The  orthodox  Dissenters  are  the  loyal  subjects  who  consented, 
and  over  again  renewed  their  consent,  to  be  deprived  of  the  offices 
contemplated  in  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  whereby  they  de¬ 
served  w’cll  of  the  kingdom,  which  owes  them  a  debt  of  gratitude.* 
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•  1  hnt  the  Dissenters  ever  gave  their  consent  to  the  Cor|)oration 
Act,  is,  indeed,  a  marvellous  statement,  shewing  pretty  clearly 
the  extent  ot  Mr.  Irving’s  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  his 
own  country.  That  they  consented  to  be  deprived  of  the  oflices 
contemplated  by  the  Test  Act,  or  that  the  legislature  intended 
to  deprive  them  of  such  offices,  is  not  less  untrue.  But  let  Mr. 
Irving  go  on. 

‘  The  Unitarians,  and  Deists,  and  Infidels,  who  are  now  multiplied 
to  a  mighty  host  within  the  realm,  taking  to  themselves  the  name  and 
banner  ot  liberality,  in  order  to  entrap  the  unwary,  are  the  disaffect¬ 
ed  unto  Christ  the  King,  whose  Lieutenant  your  Majesty  is :  and  to 
guard  against  the  admission  into  pow'er  of  Papists,  who  are  nothing 
so  vile  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  those  classes  named  above,  the  ortho¬ 
dox,  and  loyal,  and  constitutional  Dissenters,  in  times  past,  did  con¬ 
sent  to  come  under  those  disabilities  from  which  they  now  seek  to  be 
relieved.  The  oatli  of  allegiance  unto  Christ —  the  only  one  which 
he  hath  authorized,  is  the  eating,  by  faith,  of  his  flesh,  and  the  drink¬ 
ing  of  his  blood,  in  the  Holy  Sacrament ;  whereto  every  one  who 
.will  not  submit,  is  declared  by  the  Lord  to  have  no  life  in  him ;  and, 
therefore,  our  fathers,  believing  in  Christ,  took  this  to  be  the  true 
test  of  faith  and  obedience,  the  true  sacrament,  or  oath  of  allegiance, 
unto  Christ,  as  the  only  head  of  the  church,  and  Prince  of  the  kings 
of  the  earth.  Wherefore,  also,  your  Majesty  doth,  after  your  coro¬ 
nation,  partake  of  the  Sacrament  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England.  From  this  act  of  allegiance  unto  Christ,  these 
heterodox  communities  above  mentioned  desire  to  be  delivered,  and 
the  orthodox  Dissenters  agree  with  them  in  their  desire,  and  yet  they 
w  ould  have  offices  of  trust  under  your  Majesty  nevertheless.  They 
kick  against  ChrisPs  only  test  of  discipleship,  only  sacrament  of  al¬ 
legiance,  and  they  ask  your  Majesty,  Christ’s  Lieutenant,  to  admit 
them  to  the  feUowship  of  that  power,  w  hich  is  delegated  unto  you  by 
Christ,  and,  of  which  Christ  shall  require  from  you  a  faithful  account. 
,May  such  a  thing  be  done  by  Christ’s  Lieutenant?  Should  such  a 
thing  be  asked  by  those  who  call  Christ,  Lord?  It  hath  been  asked 
by  those  who  call  Christ,  Lord  ;  and  on  the  plea  of  sanctity  it  hath 
been  asked,  but  God  forbid  that  it  should  be  granted  by  your  Ma¬ 
jesty,  enlightened  as  you  are,  in  your  lieutenancy  under  Christ,  and 
bound  as  you  are,  by  your  own  solemn  oath,  “  To  the  utmost  of  your 
.  pow  er  to  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  Protestant  Reformed  Religion,  established  by  law.”  * 

Absurdities  here  crowd  so  thick  upon  us,  that  it  requires 
some  patience  to  deal  with  them.  First  of  aP,  Mr.  Irving  con¬ 
tends,  that  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  was  to  be  deprecated, 
not  at  all  on  account  of  its  taking  away  any  securities  against 
the  Papists,  whom  alone  the  Test  was  designed  to  exclude,  but 
because  it  would  admit  into  power  a  multitudinous  host  of  Li¬ 
berals  and  Infidels.  Assuredly  our  forefathers  were  too  saga¬ 
cious  to  dream  of  keeping  out  Infidels  by  any  such  oath.  But 
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next,  ‘our  fathers,’ and  Mr.  Irving’s  fothers,  the  Scottish  Presby¬ 
terians  and  others,  ‘took  this,’  it  seems,  ‘to  be  the  true  oath  of 
allegiance  unto  Christ,’  to  partake  of  tlie  Sacrament  accoiding 
to  the  foi'jns  of  the  Church  of  England,  And  to  decline  con¬ 
formity  to  the  Church  of  England,  is  to  kick  against  Christ’s 
oidy  test  of  discipleship.  In  tlic  very  next  paragraph,  Mr. 
Irving  goes  on  to  argue,  that  partaking  of  the  sacrament  is,  in 
fact,  no  test  of  religions  sentiment  at  all ;  being  of  no  force  un¬ 
less  it  be  accompanied  with  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  or  the  Westminster  Confession.  And  he  represents 
the  English  Dissenters  as,  ‘  unfortunately,’  exhibiting  ‘  no  form 
‘  of  doctrine,  either  ujmii  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  or  of  the 
‘  Sacraments,  or  indeed  upon  any  subject  whatever ;  contenting 
‘  themselves  with  verbal  ])rofessions  of  their  belief  in  the  worcl 
‘  of  God,  and  some  declarations,  also  verbal,  concerning  their 
‘  views  and  experience  of  its  truth.’  From  this,  it  must  be  in¬ 
ferred,  in  the  judgement  of  charity,  that  Mr.  Irving  never 
heard  of  any  catechisms  or  ‘forms  of  doctrine’  in  general  use 
among  the  English  Dissenters;  that  he  never  met  with  any  of 
our  Ordination  Services;  that  he  never  heard  of  articles  of  re¬ 
ligious  communion  insisted  upon  by  any  Dissenting  Churches; 
that,  in  fact,  he  believes  the  Dissenter  to  have  no  theological 
standards,  no  fixed  religious  tenets ;  no  agreement  among  tliein- 
selves  even  upon  tlie  most  essential  points:  Mr.  Irving  must 
be  supposed  to  be  thus  ignorant,  or  else  he  must  be  considered 
as  having  wilfully  uttered  the  thing  that  is  false. 

But  such  a  man  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with. —  In  the  follow- 
ing  paragraph,  Mr.  Irving  threatens  the  King  with  the  judge¬ 
ments  of  Heaven,  in  case  lie  should  sanction  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  laws. 

‘  But  be  assured,  most  honoured  and  beloved  King,  that  God 
would  not  fail  to  avenge  himself  upon  the  kingdom  which  should, 
from  such  a  height,  descend,  of  its  own. accord,  into  such  impiety 
and  infidelity.  Your  Majesty  being  well  versed  in  tlie  annals  of  this 
kingdom,  doth  know  how  forward  we  stood  in  our  testimony  against 
the  Papacy,  which  had  committed  the  enormity  of  putting  the  king 
under  the  church,  instead  of  putting  him  under  Christ  the  head  of 
the  church,  and  had  asserted  that  the  priest  might  rule  the  king. 
This  monstrous  union  of  priest  and  king  in  one  person,  the  preachers 
of  the  Reformation  in  these  lands  did  expose,  out  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  whereto  your  Majesty’s  progenitors  did  give  reverend  heed, 
until,  at  length,  through  manifold  perils  and  vicissitudes,  we  were 
wholly  delivered  from  the  Papal  yoke,  and  took  the  highest  post  of 
honour  upon  the  earth,  the  post  of  maintaining  tlie  royal  priesthood 
of  Christ,  against  the  royal  priesthood  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  And 
this  post  of  preferment  upon  the  eartli,— a  nation  united  for  (iod, 
against  nations  conlederate  lor  idolatry  and  man-worship, — your  Ma- 
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jesty’s  royal  line  hath  maintained,  in  the  face  of  all  nations.  And 
when  intidelity  arose  at  the  French  Revolution,  to  constitute  another 
monstrous  lorm  ot  power,  which  is  power  derived  from  the  people 
and  not  from  Christ,  and  holden  for  the  people  and  not  for  Christ, 
your  Majesty’s  father,  of  beloved  memory,  was  stirred  up  by  God, 
mightily  to  withstand  this  invention  of  the  Devil.  But  though  God 
honoured  your  father  to  begin  the  mighty  work  of  contending  against 
infidelity,  which  makes  the  people  king,  and  public  opinion  law,  God 
reserved  it  for  your  father’s  son,  our  beloved  king,  who  now’,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  reigneth  over  us ;  even  unto,  yourself,  Sire,  did  God 
reserve  it,  to  subvert  the  great  infidel  supremacy  over  Europe,  and 
to  restrain  the  person  of  the  great  infidel  king.  Behold  also,  how 
your  Majesty,  as  the  head  of  the  great  Protesting  nation  of  the 
earth,  hath  laid  prostrate,  in  another  quarter  of  the  world,  the  chief 
cities  of  ^lahomet,  of  Bramah,  and  of  Budh,  the  three  principal 
superstitions  of  the  east.  Behold,  also,  how  tlie  popish  kings  were 
brought  to  seek  a  refuge  in  your  Majesty’s  dominions,  and  to  taste  of 
your  Majesty’s  bounty.  And  time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  your 
Majesty’s  honour  and  power,  in  all  parts  of  the  earth,  from  pole  to 
pole.  All  this  glory  hath  tlie  God  of  heaven  bestowed  upon  your 
royal  father,  and  upon  yourself,  most  mighty  King,  in  consideration 
of  that  stout  and  uncompromising  opposition  which  was  made  by  all 
the  constitutions  of  the  kingdom,  that  protest  taken,  that  interdict 
maintained,  against  the  Pope  and  all  his  wicked  inventions.  Now,  if 
a  kingdom,  thus  exalted,  of  (lod,  above  all  kingdoms  on  the  earth, 
whose  mercliants  also  are  as  princes,  and  whose  people  are  blessed 
with  all  science,  and  art,  and  enterprize ;  if  this  nation,  whose  head 
your  Majesty  is,  should  now,  forgetting  all  these  favours  and  blessr 
ings  of  CJod  in  times  past,  break  down  her  bulw’urks  and  defences 
against  Socinians  and  Infidels  on  the  one  hand,  and  against  Papists 
on  the  other ;  what  less  can  we  look  for,  than  the  utmost  indignation, 
and  the  severest  judgment  of  God,  whom  we  have  renounced  ?  As 
it  was  with  Judah,  when  she  forgot  her  deliverance  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah,  so  shall  it  be  with  us,  if  we  forget  our  deliverance,  in  the 
years  that  are  past.  For  as  Sennacherib  shook  his  hand  over  Jeru¬ 
salem,  but  was  not  permitted  to  cast  a  stone  into  it,  so  the  mighty 
infidel  Prince,  now  no  more,  after  subduing  all  Christendom  besides, 
(lid  long  and  bitterly  rage  against  us,  but  at  length  fell,  crushed  by 
our  men  of  war;  which  deliverance  of  God,  if  we  forget,  and  open 
the  high  places  of  the  kingdom  unto  unprofessing  and  unbelieving 
men,  and  even  unto  infidels,  then,  as  surely  as  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
raised  up  in  Sennacherib’s  room,  to  lay  Jerusalem  on  heaps,  and 
carry  her  people  unto  Babylon,  so  surely  shall  God  raise  up  a  scourge 
for  Britain,  to  do  that  of  which  it  will  be  a  pain  even  to  hear  the 
report.’  pp.  12 — 15. 

Mr.  Irving’s  conscience  does  so  far  serve  him  as  to  suggest, 
that  the  Test  Act  led  to  a  profanation  of  the  Holy  Sacra¬ 
ment  ;  but  be  gets  over  it,  by  accusing  all  objectors  to  that 
‘  most  Christian  and  religious  enactment  of  our  fathers,’  of 
*  affected  puritanism.^  And  while  he  does  not  scruple  thus  to 
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use  the  slang  of  profaneness  in  calumniating  his  brethren,  he 
prostitutes  the  language  of  Inspiration  by  terming  the  Test 
Act  a  law  ‘  holy,  and  just,  and  good.'  The  State,  he  contends, 
was  wholly  guiltless  of  the  desecration  of  God's  holy  ordinance: 
it  was  chargeable  entirely  upon  the  Church,  which  had  not  done 
its  duty  in  the  matter  of  discipline.  ‘  It  is  with  shame  and 
‘  conlusioii  of  face,  that  I,  who  am  a  minister  of  the  Church, 

‘  do  confess’ — No,  Mr.  Irving,  you  are  not  a  Minister  of  the 
Church.  The  Church,  by  your  own  shewing,  is  the  Episcopal 
Church  of  England,  of  which  the  King’s  most  excellent  Ma- 
jt'sty  is  the  visible  Head ;  of  which  Church  you  are  not  an 
‘  ordained  minister;*  by  which  your  ordination  would  be  held 
null  and  void  ;  into  the  pulpits  of  w’hich  you  can  obtain  no  ad¬ 
mission.  You  are  a  Dissenter,  preaching  in  a  licensed  chapel, 
indebted  to  tlie  Toleration  Act  for  your  liberty  of  prophesying. 
Go  to,  fond  man  !  But  we  must  make  room  for  one  more  pa¬ 
ragraph. 

*  O  ye  sluggard  priests,  where  are  your  voices  now  ?  O  ye  time¬ 
serving  priests,. where  is  your  faithfulness  now  unto  Christ,  the  head 
of  the  church  ?  O  ye  men  of  God,  and  true  Churchmen,  what  hatli 
blinded  you !  wli.il  !ruh  spell-bound  you,  that  there  is  never  a  voice 
to  shew  the  WicLcJ»iess  of  this  Act,  which  goes  to  abolish  Christ’s 
royal  prerogative  for  ever !  Where  are  ye,  O  descendants  of  the  re¬ 
formers,  Knox  in  the  North,  and  Latimer  in  the  South,  who  instruct¬ 
ed  princes  and  nobles  concerning  their  dignity  of  ruling  without  war¬ 
rant  of  the  Pope,  and  concerning  their  duty  of  ruling  by  warrant  of 
Christ,  putting  the  foundations  of  power  upon  the  everlasting  mount 
of  Zion  ?  where  the  descendants  of  the  Wentworths,  of  Elliot,  Hamp¬ 
den,  and  Pym,  v/ho  withstood  the  power,  when  it  would  again  have 
interfered  w  ith  the  privileges  of  the  church  of  Christ  ?  (1  speak  not 

of  them  as  men  in  arms  against  their  King,  which  God  forbid  that  I 
should  approve,  but  as  men  fulfilling  their  duty  in  that  House,  w'here 
now’  hardly  one  standeth  up  in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  multi¬ 
tudes  in  the  darkness  and  blindness  of  liberality  or  irreligion.)  Where 
now  are  the  descendants  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  and  nobles,  and 
gentlemen,  and  people,  who  withstood,  (I  mean  not  in  arms,  but  in 
solemn  protestation,  and  in  the  flames  of  martyrdom,)  the  attempts  of 
power  to  invade  tlie  sanctuary  of  the  church  ?  Where  are  your 
children  ^one,  O  ye  fathers  of  the  Protestant  church  and  Protestant 
kingdom  ^  what  land  upon  the  w  ide  earth  do  they  inhabit  ?  O 
llachel  I  O  Rachel !  weep,  weep  for  thy  children,  for  they  are  not.* 

pp.  29,  30. 

Ihe  frantic  fanaticism  of  this  paragraph  deprives  us  of  all 
hope  that  Mr*  Irving  will,  as  we  once  fondly  hoped,  outgrow 
his  juvenilities. 
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Art.  XL  SELECT  LITERARY  INFORMATION. 


We  understand  that  Mr.  William  Car¬ 
penter,  the  Author  of  several  Popular 
Works  on  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures,  is 
about  to  deliver  a  Course  of  I.fecture8  on 
Sacred  Literature,  at  Salvador  House, 
Bishopsgate  Church.  'Hie  Lectures  are  to 
be  adaptetl  to  the  purposes  of  General  In¬ 
struction. 

Pre|)aring  for  publication,  Memoirs  of 
John  Frederic  Oberlin,  Pastor  of  Waldbach 
in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche ;  compiled  from 
authentic  sources,  chieHy  from  the  French  ; 
inters}x?rsed  witli  interesting  anecdotes  and 
original  information. 

Captain  George'  Beauclcrk,  16th  infan- 
tn,’,  who,  with  another  officer  of  the  garri¬ 
son  of  Gibraltar,  accom|>anied  Dr.  Brown, 
in  July  1826,  on  a  medical  mission  to  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  has  in  the  press  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  Travels,  illustrated  with  numerous 
appropriate  costume  engravings,  to  l)e  en¬ 
titled  “  A  Journey  to  Morocco.” 

IMr.  Britton  announces,  that  the  letter- 
press  of  the  Architi*ctural  Antiquities  of 
Normandy  wall  be  ready  for  delivery,  gratis, 
to  the  Subscribers  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
.July: — that  some  of  the  copper-plates  of 
Robson’s  Cities  will  be  destroyed  after  250 


large  and  800  small  paper  are  worked ;  and 
that  the  letter- press  and  last  Number  of 
Peterborough  Catliedral,  will  be  ready  with 
the  Normandy. 

No.  1.  of  Picturesque  Antiquities 
of  the  English  Cities,  will  l>c  publisht'd  on 
the  1st  of  next  Month,  with  12  Kngray- 
ings  by  and  uuder  the  direction  of  J.  Le< 
Keux. 

In  the  course  of  tlie  Month  of  June, 
R.  Ackermuim  wdl  publish,  in  an  imperial 
4to.  volume,  with  numerous  Engravings, 
Buddhuism:  illustrated  from  original  Ma¬ 
nuscripts  of  its  Doctrine,  Metaphysics,  and 
Philosophy ;  accom)>anied  by  Forty-three 
Engravings,  Uthugrapbed  from  the  Cin¬ 
galese  Originals,  dcinoustrative  of  tlieir 
Scheme  of  the  Universe,  and  the  Personal 
Attributes  of  the  Buddhoo:  also.  Notices 
of  the  Planetary  or  Bali  Incantations  and 
the  Demon  Worship  still  existing  in  that 
Island.  By  Edward  Upharo,  Member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  F.S..\. 

Tlie  Second  Number  of  the  Picturesque 
Tour  of  the  River  Thames,  will  appear 
in  June. 


Art.XIL  List  of  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Susan  Huntington,  of 
Boston,  America.  With  an  Introductory 
Essay,  by  James  Montgomery.  12mo.  bs. 
Royal  S-lmo.  3s.  G</. 

Female  Piety  and  Zeal  exemplified,  in 
Memoirs  of  Miss  Ely.  By  her  Brother, 
Rev.  John  Ely.  12mo.  4s.  6d. 

A  brief  Histor>'  of  the  Life  and  Ijabours 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Charles,  A.B.  late  of  Bala, 
Merionethshire.  By  the  Rev.  Edw.  Mor¬ 
gan,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Syston  and  Ratclifle 
on  the  Wreke,  Leicestershire.  18mo.  6s. 

'Fhe  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  de  Wy- 
cliffe,  D.D.,  illustrated  principally  from  his 
unpublished  Manuscripts;  with  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  View  of  the  Papd  System,  and  of  the 
State  of  the  Protestant  Doctrine  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  to  the  commencement  of  the  Four¬ 
teenth  Century.  By  Robert  Vaughan. 
With  a  finely  engraved  Portrait.  2  vols. 
8vo.  H.  Is. 


Memoirs  of  th**  Life,  Character,  and 
VV'ritingi  of  t’le  K»  v.  Matthew  Henry. 
By  J.  B.  Williams,  Esq,  F.S-A.  1  vol. 
Hvo.  With  Portraits. 


KDUCATIOK. 

Cobbin’s  Elements  of  Geography,  on  a 
new  {dan:  with  12  Ma{M  and  Engravings. 
25.  M.  half-bound. 

MlNCELLAWEOirS^ 

Essays  on  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Fflecta 
of  National  Anti{>athies  ;  on  Credulity,  and 
on  Enthusiasm  ;  with  an  Historical  lioview. 
of  the  Revolutions  of  Empires,  from  th<r 
earliest  ages  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  By  R.  Otley.  12mo.  7s, 

Subterraneous  Travels  of  Niel’s  Klim : 
from  the  I,.atin  of  Lewis  Holberg. 

Emma  de  Lissau ;  a  Narrative  of  the 
striking  Vicissitudes  and  [leculiar  Trials  of 
her  eventful  Life ;  with  some  information 
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516  List  of  Works  r 

n*specting  the  religious  nntl  domestic  habits 
of  the  Jews,  By  the  Author  of  Sophia  de 
Lissati.  2  vols.  12mo. 

My  Early  Years ;  for  those  in  Early 
Life.  12iiio.  Sr. 

llje  Missionary  Gazetteer.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  Williams.  12mo.  8s. 

Statement  relative  to  Serampore,  supple¬ 
mentary  to  a  **  Briof  "Memoir.”  By  J. 
Marshman,  D.D.  With  Introductory  Ob¬ 
servations,  by  John  Foster.  8vo.  Ss. 

POETRY. 

The  Fall  of  Nineveh,  a  Poem.  By  Ed¬ 
win  Atherstone.  Tlie  first  six  Books.  8vo. 

The  Poetical  Album ;  or  Register  of 
modem  fugitive  Poetrv'.  Editeil  by  Alaric 
A.  Watts,  Sm.  8vo.  12s. 

Albert,  a  l\>em ;  Hilda,  and  other  Poems. 
By  John  Buchannan.  Foolscap  8vo.  6s. 

Tlie  Harp  of  Judah ;  a  Selection  of 
Poems  relative  to  the  Conversion  of  the 
Jews,  and  on  Missionary'  and  other  Religious 
Societies,  some  never  before  published. 
Fotdscap  8vo.  Ss.  6t/.  in  cloth. 

POUTICAL  ECONOMY. 

On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Literary  and 
Ecclesiastical  Endowments.  By  Thomas 
Chalmers,  D.D,  8vo.  6r. 

THEOEOGY, 

Annotations  on  the  Apocalypse ;  in¬ 
tended  as  a  Sequel  to  those  of  Air.  Elsley 
on  the  Gosi)els,  and  of  Mr.  Prebendary 
Slade  on  the  Epistles;  and  thus  to  complete 
a  Series  of  Comments  on  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  for  the  use  of  Students  in 
Prophetical  Scripture.  By  John  Chappel 
Wooilhousc,  D.D.  Dean  of  Lichfield.  8vo. 

The  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  stated  in 
a  popular  and  practical  manner,  in  a  course 
of  lA*ctun*s  delivertnl  in  the  Parish  Church 
of  St.  Mary,  Islington.  By  Daniel  Wil¬ 
son,  M.  A.  Vicar,  in  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I. 
8vo.  1 2s, 

Christian  Charity  Explained;  or,  the 
Influence  of  Religion  on  Tem|X‘r  stated. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  A.  James.  12mo.  Gs. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Bennett,  D.D.  Second 
Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  \l.  l.«. 

The  Unconditional  Freencss  of  the  Gos- 
jxd :  in  Ihree  Essays.  By  Thomas  ErsLHne, 


eceiitly  published. 

Esq.  Advocate ;  Author  of  Remarks  on 
the  Internal  Evidence  for  the  Truth  of  Re¬ 
vealed  Religion.  12mo.  4s. 

The  Danger  of  Resting  in  Inadequate 
Views  of  Christianity.  Addressed  particti- 
larly  to  Cliristian  Parents.  By  Patrick 
Falconer,  Esq.  12mo.  6s. 

The  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State.  By 
Thomas  Dick,  Autlior  of  the  ‘  Christian 
Philosopher,’  and  the  ‘  l*hilosophy  of  Re¬ 
ligion.’  12mo.  6s.  6i/. 

Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  witli  Notes 
b\»  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scott.  With  an  Intro¬ 
ductory'  Essay,  by  James  IMontgomery. 
12mo.  6s. 

Beveridge’s  Private  Thoughts  on  Reli¬ 
gion.  With  an  Introductory  Esstiy,  by 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  l2ino.  bs.  i\(L 

Booth’s  Reign  of  Grace.  With  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essay,  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D. 
12mo.  4s. 

The  Christian’s  Companion  in  Solitude: 
consisting  of  Baxter’s  Walking  with  Chnl 
the  Christian’s  Duty  and  Privilege — Bax¬ 
ter’s  Converse  with  God  in  Solitude— Cor¬ 
bet’s  Self-Employinent  in  Secret— and  De¬ 
vout  Breathings  of  a  Pious  Soul.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  David 
Young.  12mo.  4^*.  Qd. 

Present  State  of  Christianity,  and  of  tlie 
Missionary  Establishments  for  its  Propaga¬ 
tion  in  all  Parts  of  the  World.  Edited  by 
Freilerick  Shoberl.  12mo. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Parables  of  Our 
Lord ;  shewing  their  Connection  with  his 
Ministry,  their  prophetic  Character,  and 
their  gradual  Developement  of  the  Gosik‘1 
Dispensation.  With  a  Preliminary’  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  Par.able.  By  the  Rev. 
B.  Bailey,  M.A.  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Torphichen.  Hvo.  1 4i‘. 

A  Commentary’  on  the  Epistles  to  the 
Hebrews,  In  Tw’o  Volumes.  By  Moses 
Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of  Sacred  Lite¬ 
rature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  An¬ 
dover,  U.S.  Vol.  I.  8 VO.  , 

Reply  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  J.  Rose’s 
Work  on  the  State  of  Protestantism  in 
Germany.  By  Dr.  K.  G.  Bretschneider, 
Chief  Counsellor  in  the  Consistory  at 
Gotha,  See,  Translated  by  a  Layman  of 
the  Church  of  England.  8vo.  2s.  (id. 

A  Treatise  on  tire  Doctrine  of  the  Atone¬ 
ment.  By  Charles  Jerram,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
Chobham.  Hvo.  Us. 


